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I am a thorough believer in the 
preservation of beautiful and distinctive for- 
ests for public enjoyment as parks or recrea- 


tion areas. * The bulk of our forest 
land must be devoted to commercial timber 
growing. * * * The economic benefits 


from timber use and general timber replace- 
ment are as one with the social benefits from 


forest perpetuation, and any course calcu- 
lated to promote the former will to an equal 
degree conserve the latter. 


—Co.. W. B. GREELEY, Recent U. S. Forester. 

















Using Forest Products 
Makes Forest 
Playgrounds 


Era 


HE forest lover and the forest user 

have much incommon. The latter 
is the chief hope of the former for the 
future. 


As Col. Greeley has so well pointed out, 
the Forests under government owner- 
ship and the State and National Parks 
can be but a small part of the land that 
may be devoted to forests. 


As privately owned timber is removed 
it will be effectively replaced in a scien- 
tific and businesslike manner only as 
such work is economically justifiable. 


Liberal use of forest products means, 
henceforth, the stimulation of man- 
aged reforestation. 


Continuously profitable forest indus- 
tries eventually will keep all privately 
owned timber land clothed with forests. 


Commercial forests can be made to 
answer the requirements of camping, 
fishing, hunting, hiking and nature en- 
joyment about as well as public forests 
and wild parks. They can be every- 
where in the forest zones—not remote 
and few—available to the masses of 
the people. 


Using forest products makes forest 
playgrounds. 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
702 Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 


‘American Standard Lumber from America’s Best Mills’’ 
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The Maine Wilderness 


AMERI- 


N the April 
cal issue of 
| 
7 


CAN For- 











‘ | ESTS AND 
[Cw a | FOREST 
Lire, Mr. John C. 


Phillips writes of the 
State of Maine. The 
prominence given his 


article, as well as his misrepresentation of the true situa- 
tion, demands an answer. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, Massachusetts, 
in common with the rest of the country, was in a very 


poor financial 
condition, but 
it had great 
natural re- 
sources. One 
of the greatest 
of these re- 
sources were 
the so-called 
Eastern lands, 
located in 
what is now 
the State of 
Maine, and it 
was only nat- 
ural that she 
should try to 
realize some 
revenue from 
them. All 
manner of 
schemes for 
coloniza- 
tion were 
tried, even to 
sales by lot- 
tery, but little 
progress was 


Is Not Passing 


By Grorce T. CARLISLE, JR. 


The article “The Passing of the Maine Wilderness” by John C. 
Phillips in the April issue of this magazine, calling the State of Maine to 
task for failing to preserve some of its priceless wilderness heritage as a 
perpetual asset, has been vigorously protested by several prominent people 
of the Pine Tree State. They take the ground that conditions described 
by Mr. Phillips have been misrepresented, and that what has happened 
has been in the course of desirable and necessary economic development, 
through which the State is the gainer rather than the loser. The Editor 
is glad to present their views in the following article by Mr. George T. 


Carlisle, Jr., of Bangor, Maine. 


lion acres. 


made. Institutions de- 
siring State aid were 
given, in lieu of cash, 
townships in the East- 
ern lands with a coloni- 
zation clause. 
Perhaps the 


famous sale was that to 


most 


Mr. Bingham, com- 


prising some two mil- 


This land was first purchased by General Knox, 


when Secretary of War in the Cabinet of President Wash- 


ington. 


or eee 
eee es 
NT et Ne 


ey 
‘8y +4 


is ee 
ee. 


a tee 


* 
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There is plenty of material here for a new crop, so why not harvest this one and 
give the young trees a chance, asks the author 


his payments, but was unsuccessful. 


General Knox expected to sell enough land to meet 


In 1793 he assigned 
his interest to 
Mr. Bingham, 
who paid 12% 
cents an acre, 
or about 
$260,000 in 
cash. The 
Bingham Es- 
tate held the 
lands for many 
years, finally 
completing 
sales about 
1880. They 
did not make 
an average of 
three per cent 
on the invest- 
ment. 

It is noted 
that for vari- 
oOus_ services 
rendered, Wil- 
liam King, 
first Governor 
of Maine, re- 
ceived _ three 
townships. A 
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Centrai in 1882. This and 
the Bingham purchase are 
: referred to as the “Great 
4 ff Land Steals of Maine.” 

Grants were made by both 


fee a } Massachusetts and Maine to 
wt } many educational _ institu- 
ci ee | tions. ‘The trustees of the 


various institutions in turn 
sold the lands for about the 
price the State was asking. 
To all these transactions the 
best minds in this State and 
Massachusetts must have 
given approval. In Canada 
much land was left in the 
hands of the government, 
which controls the forests 
and sells the products. It 
is getting less per acre in re- 
turns than the State of 
Maine is receiving from di- 
rect taxes. 

r When tthe first settlers 


ars ec Rete Ae : p °. 2a See came to Maine, forests cov- 


a 





LO SE Cae ee Pa le ee ered practically the entire 
The dread results of fire—arch enemy of the woods of the Pine Tree State area of the State. After 
few notes by a surveyor employed by Mr. King are sig- three hundred years they still occupy seventy-eight per cent 
nificant: “Mr. King was reputed to be a very rich man of the total land area. During this three hundred years the 
at the time he took over the three townships, but they be- forests of Maine have been logged continuously, supplying the 
came a source of constant trouble and expense; he de- building material for a considerable portion of the Atlantic 
rived no benefit from the 
conveyance to him, the taxes 
and costs consumed his prop- 
erty; perplexing contentions 
with town officers and tres- 
passers aggravated him into 
ill health. All that he had 
left he assigned to his at- 
torney in payment of fees 
and he died broken and in- 
solvent. Weary pages could 
also be written of the 
wealthy individuals who pur- 
chased blocks of this ‘‘price- 
less heritage” at the then 
cheap prices and went broke. 

In 1868 the State granted 
the European and North 
American Railroad approxi- 
mately 700,000 acres to help 
build the railroad. The last 
of this land was sold in 
1880 and the total price re- 
ceived by the railroad was 
only $232,861. The road 
was not a financial success 


and was leased by the Maine ““Cut-over forests? Yes,” says Mr. Carlisle, ‘‘but the beauty still remains”’ 





“There are thousands of ponds and streams that are just as they have been for the last fifty years,” says the 
author, and the State welcomes all recreation seekers. In the distance may be seen Mount Katahdin, and the 
lovely little body of water is Togue Pond 
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Coast States, as well as immense quantities of lumber for 
Europe, the West Indies, and South America; immense 
quantities of fuel for the New England States, and numerous 
other products, from toothpicks to ships. Today these same 
forests are the State’s greatest industrial asset. 

With the advent of the pulp industry, 
large sums of money were invested in 
mills by men who had vision. It 
is not possible that such an im- 
portant question as the pres- 
ent and future supply of 
raw material or the 
sources of uninterrupted 
power would be over- 


looked. 


were 


Large 
areas pur- 
chased in the open 
market at un- 


heard of prices. 


Large storage 
basins were 


created to con- 
trol the flow 
of streams, 
and the coun- 
try was 
opened up by 

a system of 
roads to fa- 
cilitate trav- 

el. Thus a 
vast industry 
has been estab- 
lished, with an 
invested capital 
of $182,000,000, 
an annual pay- 
roll of $40,000,- 
000 and a turn-out 
of products valued at 
$146,000,000. 


figures do not include 


These 


the logging industry. 

The cost of logging, trans- 
portation and conversion is 
about $35 per cord. It is esti- 


mated that nine dollars out of 


every ten received for the manufac- 
tured products of the forest is expended 
for labor and supplies, 
and the other dollar is 
divided among the land- 
owner, the lumber or 
paper manufacturer, and 
the government for taxes. 

For the last fifty years it has been a favorite pastime to 
predict the life of Maine’s forests. The cuts are now as 
large as they were seventy-five years ago. The average cuts 
for the years 1919 to 1927 were .1054 cords of softwood 
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““Maine’s forests are composed for the most part of a mixture 

of hard and soft woods, so that rarely is any area cut clean.” 

Here one crop has been harvested, another is ready, and there 
is plenty of young stock to make a third 
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per acre. Conservative figures place the growth as .15 
cords per acre, and figures of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice place the growth much higher. It is true that most of 
our virgin timber is cut, but it was a crop and of no value un- 
It has played its part in the de- 


State. 


til harvested. 
velopment of the industry and 
The above figures do not show that 
the capital of the Maine Wilder- 

ness is disappearing, but rather 
that it is being worked in a 
very conservative manner. 
The 


woods forces has 


personnel of the 


changed very little. 
The cuts on the St. 
John River, and 


largely on the 
headwaters of the 
Penobscot, have 
always been 
made by Cana- 
dian labor— 
there is 
none other 
available. 


The 


pioneers have 


hardy 
passed, not 
because of 
outside labor, 
but 
our native la- 


because 
bor will not 
do this type of 
work today. A 
parallel situation 
is found on our 
farms, where the 
younger generation 
is leaving for in- 
dustrial centers. 
Our forests are com- 
posed for the most part 
of a mixture of hard and 
soft woods, so that rarely is 


any large area cut clean. Climatic 


conditions for reproduction and 
new growth are excellent; conse- 


quently there is no erosion, and influence 
of stream flow by cut- 
ting is very slight. 
When we 
the damage the country 
has experienced this past 
year from flood waters, 


consider 


it seems a poor time to decry storage basins when experts tell 
us this is the only, as well as the most economical, solution. 
In 1923 there were serious floods on our Maine rivers, but 
came out of the West Branch of the 
(Continued on page 358) 


no flood water 





A Gray Hackle and 
A Bucktail Spinner 


By Rospert LinpsAy Mason 
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ANY good sportsmen have discovered to their 
sorrow that it is not always the deep liquid 
pools and the most alluring reaches, basined 
below green churning falls, which hold the scaly 





kings of game fish. But who on the sportsman’s earth would 
expect to discover big game bass in a warm briar- 
patch stream? This wasn’t one of 


your ordinary briar patches 


either. It was in_ the 
Smoky Mountain region of 
nettles, right up under the 
frowning peak of Old 
Thunderhead. 
Endeavoring to withhold 
from us the startling pisca- 
torial treasures it so jeal- 
ously guarded, the tough, 
unbridled tangle struggled 
with our determined entry 


But 


at the scratch 


from start to finish. 





we finished 
—and fetched out our bass. 
And 


due to these thorny ten- 


it was undoubtedly 


that no_ sporting 


had 


discovered the secret so long 


tacles 

Columbus previously 

withheld. 
The 


Laurel Prong seemed the 


landscape around 


most desolated in the Great 


Smokies. There was evi- 
dence of “scalds” left by 
timber bruisers. Vicious 


logging operations and fire 
had licked up every vestige 
of all things above ground, 
It ™" 


was a blighted landscape, 


animate and inanimate. 


squeezed as dry as the peel 
of a circus lemonade-stand 
lemon and cast away as 


The 


tree-colonnaded 


worthless. 
beautiful 
Laurel Creek was a picturesque hell, such as one finds in the 


once 


eroded columns of the western canyons, except that here man 
had assisted in the desolation with fire and gross neglect. 
A treacherous slate formation, exposed by fire in the turf, 


Uncle Tip, my picturesque Smoky Mountain guide and 
friend, six-foot cavalier of the faded blue overalls, was an 
expert in the ways of the wily bass 


filled the old railroad cuts through which lumberjacks had 
formerly sweated and from which the rusting steel has long 
A snaggle-toothed skyline rimmed the 
upper portions of the gaunt, volcanic hills. Even the calm 
stars at night looked sadly out upon this ragged remnant of 
Snakes and lizards, which somehow 
emphasized the charred remnants of 
trees, snags and briars, seemed 


since been removed. 


Nature. 





the only prosperous living 
things which had escaped 
the disastrous fire. 

But not so_ fortunate 


were the rainbow trout. 
Uncle Tip, my picturesque 
Smoky Mountain guide and 
friend, six-foot cavalier of 


the faded blue 
that many of these 


overalls, 
said 
beautiful game fish were 
found transfixed in agony 
in the hot, smoking pools 
ravaged by fire, and were 
parboiled by the thousands. 

A parched landscape, a 
warm briar-patch stream 
across which one could step; 
lizards, snakes, and—bass. 
That’s the setting. Nature 
had done her best to cover 
up the firescars, and we 
finally found 
which closely resembled a 


something 


crystal pool timidly hugging 
a firescalded cliff, and there 
they were, deep down in 
the swirling blue depths. 
Great splendid fellows, 
some of them two feet long. 
They were the fighting suc- 
cessors of the majestic 
rainbow _ that 


splashed at bronze-backed 


had_ once 
bugs on the mirrored sur- 
face of deep, cold basins. 

“Great Gonnies!” shouted Johnnie, Reuben’s irrepressible, 
curly-headed brother, when he saw the bass. Reuben him- 
self, surnamed the Quiet, said nothing, but his sportsman’s 


eye took on a new glimmer. With Uncle Tip, the stalwart 
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We finally found something which closely resembled a crystal 
pool, timidly hugging a fire-scalded cliff 


father of the two, we were soon administering our formulas in our 
earnest endeavor to discover, if possible, the immediate tendency 
of bass vagaries. 

My offering, the first, was a brown hackle, but there was nothing 
doing. Johnny then created lazy interest with a grasshopper, and 
Uncle Tip’s worm amused the 
big fellows. A bucktail spin- 
ner brought contempt, which 
was forgotten when Reuben 
the Silent ventured with a 
gray hackle. 

Things began to happen. 
They struck the gray hackle 
like corn in a popper, or, as 
Uncle Tip graphically put it, 
“like shot fallin’ on a shovel !”’ 

Although the four of us 
were tired and hot after a 
four-hour tramp and had de- 
posited our knapsacks and 
camp duffle under a shelving 
mossy rock at the edge of the 
stream, we were suddenly shot 
with fishing fever. Despite 
the fact that the sun’s rays 
were directly overhead and it 
was ill-timed fishing, in a few 
moments we had _ captured 
enough of the big fellows for 
dinner. The little curly- 
headed brother of Reuben the 
Quiet just then dug up from 
his miscellaneous junk in a 
junvenile pocket a sort of buck- 
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tail spinner which he had _ been 
cherishing for years and vaguely 
wondering why it had never ac- 
complished the boundless possibili- 
ties seemingly portended in _ its 
wonderful mechanism. ‘The very 
minute it touched the water those 
inexplicable bass lunged viciously 
at it and the boy was wild with 
the discovery. 

Reuben and I couldn’t tempt 

















In his philosophical way, Uncle 
Tip worked patiently to attach 
a frail dragon-fly to his hook 


him away from the water for 
lunch, even though we offered 
fragrant, steaming coffee, hot 
flapjacks and syrup, and brown, 
sizzling fish. 

But a lazily-drawled com- 
mand from Uncle Tip magically 
accomplished the impossible. 
“Johnnie, I want you to quit 
sashuatin’ ’round the country 


Our great good luck proved that it is not 
always the deep, liquid pools which hold 


the kings of game fish 
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‘’thout nothin’ to eat. I expect 
you'd better come and eat yore 
dinner!” 

The youngster obediently re- 
sponded to a certain tone in recog- 
nized parental authority, and, lay- 
ing down his hemlock pole and be- 
loved spinner, he stopped his 
“sashuatin’ ”’ and fell to with a vim. 

After our camp repast, Uncle 
Tip, with his hat perched upon the 


Reuben’s little brother dug up from 
his juvenile pocket a bucktail spin- 
ner he’d been cherishing 


side of his head, drawled an 
observation. 

“Don’t ve reckon we'd better 
wait ontell th’ sun falls a leetle 
to th’ west afore we try to fish 


no more? 


Why, them biggest 
boogers can ’spy ye even ef ye 
make a deviate and crawl flat 
of yer belly to them holes. 
They’re jest like deer ef ye 
shake a leaf. 


they never seed a man afore?” 


Don’t ye reckon 


The bass struck the little gray hackle like 
fiends, and I got eleven, with no need to 


scruple concerning small ones! 
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Uncle Tip still vainly whipped the churning waters with his impro- 
vised dragon-fly, for his reputation as.a fisherman was at stake 


No one ventured to dispute Uncle Tip’s word, so he continued. 

“I hain’t got a gray fly ner spinner to my soul, but a grampus is 
gray an’ hit seems like they jest suck up grampuses down to th’ 
Forks hyar lately.” 
Knowing that grampuses were scarce, I thought of offering my 
bucktail fly, but remembered 
that its general cast was more 
of a brownish hue. I did let 
him try it later, but he re- 
turned it with the remark that 
“hit didn’t seem to draw ’em 
none.” 

So Uncle Tip’s reputation 
as a fisherman was at stake, 
but he accepted the crisis com- 
placently. Life to him was a 
philosophy of faith as to the 
future anyway. He seemed 
always to believe that things 
would come out all right, 
but if they didn’t, well and 
good. Anyway, I firmly be- 
lieve this ultimate faith was 
responsible for the fact that 
a perfectly good, live gram- 
pus—probably the last of the 
season—flew into his lap that 





night by the light of our acety- 
lene. 

But at the present, as he 
lay comfortably in the shade, 
Uncle Tip continued to dis- 
course on the ways of wily 


(Continued on page 364) 








The Killer 


A Bear, an Indian and a White Man Meet at Sunrise 


By Marion P. Hunt 





N the western slope 
of Elk Mountain, 
where Big Ben first 
made his appearance, evi- 
dence of his vandalism—his 
killing instinct—formed a 


gruesome circle in the “‘Lost 





Truth is often stranger than fiction—especially in the 
daily life of a forest ranger. 
monster bear is presented as the prize-winning bear story sais 
in a contest for forest rangers recently conducted by The 
American Forestry Association. 
on the La Sal National Forest, in Utah.—Epiror. 


riding night and day in hopes 
of bagging the killer. This 
was partly due to the hand- 
offered by 


This remarkable story of a 
reward 
ranchers for his hide, but the 
glory attached to the exploit 
was undoubtedly the real 


reason for the greatest ani- 


Mr. Hunt is a ranger 








ravine. It was a 
The monster bear was growing bolder; he 
Carcasses of 


Hope” 
circle of skulls. 
was killing for the sheer love of the deed. 
sheep and cattle were strewn by the edges of water holes; 
sheepmen sitting about their fires and cattlemen riding over 
the prairie were often beguiled from their apathy by some one 
who had lately come upon new atrocities of this uncom- 
Half-hearted attempts had been made to 


promising brute. 
but the bear 


kill or capture him, 
seemed to carry a £2 charmed life. 


He scorned the sa- = gacity of men, 










evading traps with 
ease. Here today, 
tomorrow he terror- 
ized a community 
miles away. His 
latest plun- 
dering, how- 
ever, had 
aroused the 
entire range. 
Cowboys, In- 
dians, and 
forest  ofh- 


cers were 
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mal hunt the Elk Mountain country had ever known. 

Jed Hawkins, the forest supervisor, stood inside the cabin 
at Gooseberry Station talking to lame Charley, a Navajo. 
A fire burned outside in front of the open door, and Hawkins 
saw Old Mancos Jim, chief of the renegade Utes, dismount 
in the curling smoke and approach the cabin. 

‘“Tosenomp!” the old chief greeted, “Putty good you? 
Mayb’so where is big bear? Me today see tracks, heap 
big’un.” 

“Where you see tracks, Mancos ?” 
The old Ute pointed a brown finger. “You sabby 
big corral? ‘Tracks all over. One cow die.” 
“How many days ago, Mancos?” 
“No days. Mayb’so today bear killem cow. Where 
Me no sabby.” 


now bear? 
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Later in the afternoon they came to the brink of a deep canyon with perpendicular walls 
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“Well, Mancos, you stay here, and when sun comes up 
we go hunt bear. All right?” 

“Yes, putty good,” said the old chief, smiling. 

The white man and the Indian took up the tracks at the 
old corral early the following morning. Hawkins carried 
his high-powered rifle and a revolver of small caliber, while 
the Indian had only an old forty-four repeating Winchester. 
They carried their blankets, thrown over the cantles of their 
saddles, and food for several days. 

The tracks of the bear led away from the big corral and 
out across Gooseberry draw. On the edge of the stream 
Big Ben had torn an ant hill to pieces, and had scattered the 
small particles of stone all about. Farther on, he had 


stopped to squander a moment rolling in a bit of loose dirt, 


and had snapped a number of small sap- 
lings close by. The big oo brute had then 


skirted the brow of the long 
ridge, running west and 
parallel to the Gooseberry 
draw. His tracks were 
easily followed, but about 
noon they led north to a 
barren, sand-rock region, 
where they were lost. This 
was disturbing, but the 
hunters pushed 

ahead, and later 

in the afternoon 4 
they came to the 
brink of a deep 
canyon with perpendicular walls, where 
the killer had evidently played a while, 
for the marks of his claws were plainly 
visible on the soft rock. But the barren 
region once again swallowed his tracks 
and a thorough search along the barren 
canyon rim was fruitless. 

About sundown the following day the : 
hunters accidentally stumbled across Big 
Ben’s trail at the Pea Vine ranch. Old 
Bolly Higgens, owner of the ranch, told 
them that the bear had approached his pasture from the west 
side and killed a calf, after which he had crossed the Pea 
Vine draw and made off to the eastward. With a new sup- 
ply of food, the hunters took up the trail early the following 
morning. ‘The huge footprints had not been followed far 
before the carcass of a cow was found beside a small lake. 
Big Ben had surprised the animal and had killed her, ripping 
the udder clean from the body. Near-by stood a white-faced 
calf, bawling lustily. The little fellow raised his eyes to 
the hunters in mute appeal. 

“Reckon this is Higgens’ milk cow that got away with her 
calf,” said Hawkins. 

Striking the trail again, the hunters followed along the 
draw through dense bunch grass and heavy underbrush. 
They had not gone far, however, when a terrified cry came 
from the hillside above them. It was repeated again and 


They met with a horrible, sickening impact 
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again. After a moment they saw a frantic Mexican boy, 
wild-eyed and hatless, tearing through the brush toward them. 

“Bear! Bear! He kill my sheep! He take my camp!” The 
Mexican lad stopped in front of the hunters, gasping violently. 
“Bear kill my sheep! Big? Yes, he big bear. Me, I have 
not some cartridges. Come quick, Mister, and kill him, bear.” 

When the hunters reached the sheep camp a sorry sight 
greeted them. Boxes, bunk, 
and dishes were shattered 









and strewn for a hundred 
yards. Most of the sheep 
were huddled in small, 
frightened groups, but 
oth ers 
were still 


fleeing 


A 


along the 
profile of a 
high hill. 
Approaching 
one of the dead 





sheep, lying in the 
brush, Hawkins 
saw that the udder 
had been torn 
away. A little 
farther on he found 





others badly mangled in a like manner. 
“Bear cares very much for lackey. He likes the milk very 
fine,” said the Mexican boy, still trembling. 
“Bear heap likem milk,” grunted Mancos, the Ute. 
“Yes, bear is big baby, Mancos,” smiled Jed Hawkins. 
But Big Ben, his lust temporarily satisfied. had gone his 
way, and the white man and the Indian had to be content 
with following his trail. Eventually, the tracks led them to 


a high knoll from which they scanned the country in all 








directions. In the west, the sun was sinking in the horizon. 
Away towards the south and east the canyons of the Sunken 
Springs country held their attention. Over this wide 
stretch of scarred landscape the sunlight played in rain- 








bow hues. In one place, vultures were wheeling lazily about. 


“See, Mancos?” spoke up the supervisor. “Dead cows. 
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Perhaps big bear killem last moon. Sabby? You see birds, 


Mancos ?” 

“Yes, me see 'em,” answered the stoic old chief. “Tose- 
nomp! Putty soon ketchem bear.” 

The enormous, padded footprints turned abruptly from 


the highlands and led down a long ridge. Soon they fol- 
lowed the trail in the bottom of a dry canyon; but just as 
there was some hope of sighting the monster, night settled 
down with its hushing voice, and the tired hunters were 
obliged to make camp. 

Soon quietness lay oppressively upon the night. The 
hunters slept and knew no more until the dawn pushed it- 
self out of the eastern mists and yawned, sleepy-eyed, over 
the waking world. Again the men took up the trail, but 
this time with a feeling that Big Ben had hit upon an 
Somewhere far ahead, he was 


He had struck onto 


idea, new and interesting. 
seeking a foeman worthy of his steel. 
a trail, and in long strides was putting many miles behind 
him. He was heading directly for the Sunken Springs 
country. 

The white man and his Indian companion pushed steadily 
ahead, threading their way through heavy stands of young 
pine. After a while they came to the edge of Sunken 
Springs canyon, and the old Indian grunted his delight when 
the killer’s tracks led over the bluff, and down the trail to 
From the top of the rim they beheld one 
Below, some two hun- 


Sunken Springs. 
of nature’s art corners of creation. 
dred feet, lay a picturesque amphitheater, hemmed in by 
almost perpendicular walls. At its western end a little 
stream poured into a narrow crevice and fell in rainbow 
foam to the bottom of a deeper gorge. Directly opposite 
were great overhanging rocks covered with moss. Water 
seeped and trickled beneath them. Here cattle came to 
escape the sun’s heat, browsing on the small willows and 
quenching their thirst in the countless cold springs. As 
the hunters watched, a huge bull lifted his head from one of 
the springs and stood surveying the world about him. There 
was no evidence that the killer was within a hundred miles 
of this sunken paradise. But surely he was there. There 
was but one way out, over the trail now guarded by the 
hunters. 

They were beginning to fear that the monster bear had 
tricked them, when the bull emitted a long, frightened bellow, 
and directly below on the valley floor appeared Big Ben. 

“There he is, Mancos, there he is!’ cried Hawkins, plainly 
excited. Deliberately and speculatively the bear regarded the 
bull, his great shaggy head held low and menacingly. Then, 
without further ado, he raised himself on his hind legs and 
challengingly approached his foe. 

Maddened with shivering fear, the bull lowered his head 
and charged full upon the onrushing bear. The sudden 
attack surprised Big Ben. He had always been the ag- 
gressor, so before he could make his move the stubby horns 
of the bull, back of which were sixteen hundred pounds of 
domestication in full momentum, poked him full force and 
sent him spinning like a top. Hawkins chuckled, while the 
Indian grunted. 
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Over on his back rolled the killer, but before the bull was 
well past the bear put in a sickening blow and sunk his 
claws into his flanks. Round and round swung the giant 
bull, bellowing, rearing and plunging, while the bear, main- 
taining his hold, careered after him, striking now and then 
with his disengaged paw. With a Herculean effort the bull 
tore himself loose, whirled and lowered his head for another 
He emitted a wild bellow and came like a batter- 
Big Ben gathered himself and threw 
They met with 


charge. 
ing-ram for the bear. 
all his weight against the onrushing bull. 
a horrible impact. ‘The bear struck a telling blow between 
the bull’s stubby horns, and the next instant the two mon- 
sters were rolling on the valley floor in a wild, struggling 
heap. Big Ben was first to gain his feet, and, like a good 
sportsman, took his stand a little back from the bull and 
waited another charge. 

On came the bull again, bellowing his maddening lamenta- 
tions. A great cloud of dust engulfed them as they came 
together, plunging, swaying, and rolling in a heap at the 
edge of the stream. First up again, the bear seemed to be 
the cool master and waited for the bull to rise. All the 
devilish glee of his infernal soul seemed emitted in his 
diapason roar. The bull was snorting wildly, blowing and 
puffing. His breath was labored and hot, but he charged 
again, and the fight was renewed in deadly earnest. This 
time the bear staggered the bull with a terrific blow and 
sunk his claws into the neck of the animal. He struck again 
and again. Then he backed away and amused himself by 
sidestepping the bull’s charges, striking occasionally with one 
paw, waiting for his chance to deliver the final blow. A 
master boxer, Big Ben was punishing his antagonist beyond 
endurance. His opportunity came, and the big paw fell. 
The bull went down to rise no more, life literally cuffed out 
of him. Big Ben walked stolidly about, surveying his fallen 
foe, and then disappeared in a clump of trees. 

The men looked at one another, and each knew that the 
next fight would be between themselves and this cruel killer. 
They must formulate a plan of action. Bruin must die. 
Chance had thrown him into their hands. 

It would be folly to carry the fight to the bear in the 
forested floor of the natural arena, thought Hawkins. The 
best method was to surprise him on the bluff trail when he 
again came forth seeking a conquest. The Indian was dis- 
patched to take the horses far from the scene and hobble 
them, while the supervisor guarded the trail. Big Ben must 
not escape now. 

When Mancos returned, Hawkins put him to guarding 
the trail while he went about building a platform high up 
in a tree that overlooked the trail. The sun was well down 
toward the western hills when this work was finished, and 
he joined the grim old chief who was engrossed in the bluff 
trail. 

“Me no see ’em,” said the Indian as Hawkins joined 
him. ‘““Tosenomp! ‘Tonight bear go, huh?” 

“Perhaps. I don’t know. All night we watch. Sabby?” 

“Yes, putty good,” came the matter-of-fact reply. 

Hawkins hoped fervently that Big Ben would rest this 

(Continued on page 360) 
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A Remnant of Primitive America 


By ALBERT A. HANSEN 
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A beautiful, tree-framed vista of the mainland, nestling in the blue waters of Lake Superior 


THE blue waters of Lake Superior, within 
sight of the mainland of northern Michigan, 
nestles a remnant of primitive America—an 





island where deer, elk and moose, and all man- 
ner of game birds haunt ten thousand acres of virgin for- 
est. A paradise of natural scenery varying from placid 
lakes to the restless waters of Superior, from 

gleaming sandy beaches to rocky cliffs that 
feet 
dwarfed, sunlit alpine growth to the dark 


tower hundreds of overhead; from 


depths of the forest primeval. Such is Grand 


Island, or “Kitchiminess” of the aborigine 
Chippewa dwellers, hardly more than three and 
one-half Michigan. 


Here Chip- 


miles offshore from Munsing, 


It is a land of history, legend and romance. 
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pewa chiefs planned the historic Menominee massacre ; here 
fur trading was active among the pioneer whites; and, if we 
are to believe tradition, here Longfellow received the inspira- 
tion that produced the great epic Hiawatha. This delightful 
island has been the rendezvous of scores of explorers and 
missionaries, has afforded a safe haven for many storm-tossed 
ships and has long been the mecca of scientists 

and students. And though the soft rhythm of 

the Indian paddle has been replaced by the 

sharp bark of the launch engine, “Kitchi- 


’ 


miness” retains to this day practically all of 
its original primeval splendor. 

In the heart of this wooded paradise may be 

found Echo Lake, almost a mile in length and a half mile 


across, the surface of which is frequently dotted with wild 
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ducks, while shy deer drink at twilight along the timber- other animals of prey. In addition to the main game fence, 
lined shore. ‘To hunters equipped with harmless cameras barriers have been erected along the shore line to prevent 
instead of death-dealing guns, the graceful deer, stealing marauding mainland wolves from entering the preserve. 
silently toward the water’s edge with many furtive glances In spite of these costly precautions, however, wolves some- 
for possible danger to the rear, presents the opportunity of a times succeed in crossing the ice and breaking through the 
barriers. This is al- 
a ways the occasion for 

® an exciting wolf hunt 





















staged by wardens on 
the island. A mounted 
specimen of a_ wolf 
adorns one of the ad- 
ministration buildings 
on the island and tells 
an eloquent story of a 
hunt that not only 
cost the owners over 
a thousand dollars, 
but the lives of sev- 
eral deer. In addi- 
tion to protecting the 
native wild animals 

of the island, the 


owners have 


Ge REA 











also stocked 
the pre- 
serve 
with 


b 


The high cliffs and wooded shore line of picturesque 
Grand Island—the ‘‘Kitchiminess”’ of the original 
Chippewa Indian dwellers and where their chiefs 


planned the historic Menominee Massacre 


CR RE roy 
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lifetime. From the high cliffs at one end of the 
island the wonderful Pictured Rocks on the main- 
land may be viewed in all their gaudy grandeur. 
Incidentally, these colorful rocks, rising perpen- 
dicularly out of the blue waters of Lake Superior 
and covered with huge, fantastic designs, have 
never been sufficiently known and appreciated. 
Many believe they deserve equal rank with Luray 
Caverns, the Garden of the Gods, Yellowstone 
Canyon, the Yosemite and other great natural 
wonders of the western continent. 

Since 1901, Grand Island has been privately 
owned and maintained, but it is doubtful if this mag- 





nificent wooded isle could be better cared for and of 
greater public benefit were it under State or Govern- 
ment ownership. The primitive trails of Indians and 
trappers have been supplemented by a network of roads so 
constructed as not to mar the natural scenic beauty. By 
means of a huge game fence, approximately nine thousand 


acres have been set aside as a permanent preserve. This 





igantic fence, many miles in length and about twelve feet : : sae 
36 sh : send tate: Ks A trail through the woods in this Michigan 
in eignt, serves to prevent eer, moose, eiK an °1Ir KIN- . . ° 
& sili . : oe paradise—It is a land of history, legend and 


dred from wandering across the ice to the mainland during romance where is found the virgin woodland, 
a beautiful wilderness 





the winter, where they would fall easy victims to wolves and undisturbed 
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moose and elk from Canada, caribou from Newfoundland 
and game birds from northern Europe. When the animal 
population becomes too dense, due to natural increase, they 
are shipped to Pennsylvania and elsewhere to restock regions 
depleted by the guns of hunters in the Allegheny range. 

Perhaps the greatest 
glory of Grand Island 





is the virgin forest of 
giant pines, hemlocks, 
cedars, birches, beeches 
and other native trees. 
Nowhere else can be 
found a better example 
of undisturbed virgin 
American woodland. 
In many parts of the 
island the tree foliage is 
so dense that few herbs 


and shrubs are able to 





withstand the shade of 
the forest floor. 

Grand Island was 
originally the home 
of the Chippewa. 
or Ojibway, 
tribe of In- 
dians. 
who 


No harm threatens the shy and graceful deer, 

coming at twilight to drink along the timber. 

lined shore, for the hunter carries no deadly 
weapon—only a harmless camera 
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valued the spot for its splendid natural scenery, excellent 
Although frequently visited 
by adventurers in quest of the fabled Lake of Copper, the 
first permanent white settler was Abraham Williams of 


fishing and hunting grounds. 


Illinois, a hardy pioneer who made peace with the friendly 






























‘‘Kitchiminess” retains its primeval splendor. 
Huge rocks, green-tree crowned and broken from 
the perpendicular cliffs, rise grandly and in color- 


ful beauty from the blue waters of the lake 


Chippewas and their sociable chief, Omonomonee. 
Williams built a home, stockade and fur-trading 
post during the year 1840. One can still view the 
crude crane with which he swung bundles of furs 
from Indian canoes to the shore. 

‘“Kitchiminess” today is a preserve in every 
sense of the word, as neither hunting nor fishing 


are allowed. Plenty of game awaits the sports- 





man close at hand, however, since partridge, deer 

and other wild animals abound in the near-by wilds 
on the mainland, and the streams and lakes are 
stocked with trout, bass and other game fish that de- 
light the hearts of anglers. 

The wonders of this notable wild-life sanctuary, this 
isle of beauty and utility, cannot be described in words 
or phrases. It is but a speck of land in the blue waters of 
Lake Superior, but it does not belong to civilization. It 
remains in its sublime beauty a great primitive outpost of 
Nature, where things that are Nature’s rule with a hand 
So if you thrill at the wild call of the 
great north woods, and if your heart beats faster at the 
sight of noble elk and fleet and graceful deer in their native 


of contentment. 


haunts; if you crave the restfulness and contentment that 
comes of the intimate companionship of Nature, then pack up 
and go to “Kitchiminess,” a remnant of primitive America. 














President Signs McNary-Woodruff Bi 


Measure Proposed by The American Forestry Association for Creation of 
More National Forests in the East Finally Becomes Law 


HE MecNary-Woodruff bill, sponsored by The Amer- 

can Forestry Association for the past three years, 

became a law on April 30 when President Coolidge 
attached his signature to the measure. As passed by Con- 
gress and approved by the President, the bill authorizes Fed- 
eral appropriations aggregating $8,000,000 for the purchase 
of National Forest lands during the next three years. ‘The 
act authorizes $2,000,000 to become available on July 1, 
1928, $3,000,000 on July 1, 1929, and $3,000,000 on 
July 1, 1930. 

Passage of the measure means a systematic and substantial 
expansion of the Federal Government’s acquisition of forest 
lands in the eastern United States. Specifically it assures 
a building up of forest areas already acquired in the east 
under the Weeks Act, and a more rapid extension of the 
Past 
appropriations by Congress have always been made on a year 
During the ten 


eastern forest system in the Lake States and the south. 


to year basis and in uncertain amounts. 
years 1919 to 1928 the total amount parceled out by Con- 
gress aggregated only $5,300,000. The McNary-Woodruft 
Act means that the Forest Service during the next three 
years should have available for its acquisition work approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 more than was available during the past 
ten years. Furthermore, it is pointed out, the passage of 
the Act is a long-needed recognition by Congress of the 
urgency of expanding the work and of placing it upon a 
systematic fiscal basis. 

The McNary-Woodruff Act is the result of legislation 
proposed three years ago by The American Forestry Associa- 
tion as urgently necessary if a National Forest system ade- 
quate to the needs of the eastern United States is to be com- 
pleted within a reasonable time. In a statement issued the 
day on which President Coolidge signed the bill Mr. George 
D. Pratt, President of the Association, declared that its 
passage was a signal victory for the National Forest move- 
ment in the east and a gratifying recognition by Congress of 
the need of speeding up Federal activities in order to meet 
the future forestry requirements of the country. 

“As sponsored by The American Forestry Association, and 
supported by industrial and conservation organizations 
throughout the country,” Mr. Pratt said, ‘‘the bill as origi- 
nally introduced in both Houses provided for an expenditure 
of $40,000,000 over a period of ten years. The Senate 
passed the bill in substantially this form, but the House re- 
duced the program to a two-year term with an annual 
authorization of $2,000,000. The conferees appointed to 
compromise the differences of the two Houses agreed on the 
three-year program, and while this may be disappointing to 
those that had hoped the bill would pass in its original form, 
the increased funds that will now become available will 


permit the Federal Government to enlarge very materially 
the National Forest system in the eastern sections of the 
country. 

“To Senator McNary and to Representative Woodruff 
who championed the bill in their respective Houses,” de- 
clared Mr. Pratt, “and to the many individuals and organ- 
izations who have given untiring support to the measure, 
the forest-loving public owes a large debt of gratitude for 
their constructive and successful leadership.” 

The increased amounts authorized by the Act are of 
timely moment to the people of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and the pine and hardwood States of the south 
in that they will enable the Federal Government to increase 
its forest land purchases in those sections. Passage of the 
bill is likewise of timely importance to the New England 
States, because it assures the purchase by the Federal 
Government of the famous Waterville area of New Hamp- 
shire as an addition to the White Mountain National 
Forest. The enactment of the McNary-Woodruff bill now 
clears the way for the purchase of this area without disrupt- 
ing the regular program of purchases in other regions. The 
Waterville purchase will add 22,500 acres to the White 
Mountain Forest. 

The need for a clear-cut fiscal program for National For- 


_est purchases in the east was first proposed by The Amer- 


ican Forestry Association in the fall of 1924. On December 
20, 1924, a bill proposed by the Association was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator McNary and in the House by Rep- 
resentative Woodruff. This bill called for a ten-year pro- 
gram of purchases under an authorized budget aggregating 
$40,000,000. The Sixty-eighth Congress, however, ad- 
journed before hearings on the bill could be held. It was, 
therefore, reintroduced at the beginning of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress and extended hearings held in both Houses. The 
bill was passed in its original form by the Senate, but 
amended in the House to a two-year program authorizing 
$2,000,000 a year. Final action on the measure during that 
session was blocked by the filibuster which characterized the 
closing days of Congress in the spring of 1927. Senator 
McNary and Congressman Woodruff reintroduced the bill 
early in the present session of Congress. Brief hearings 
were held by committees of both Houses. The 
passed the bill in February amended so as to make the 
$40,000,000 available over a period of eight years, but the 
House again cut the program to a two-year term with 
authorizations of only $2,000,000 a year. The differences 
between the two Houses were adjusted in conference, the 
conferees finally agreeing on a three-year program with 
authorized expenditures of $2,000,000 a year the first year 
and $3,000,000 a year the second and third years. 


Senate 
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Old Roads for New 





Keeping the Roads of Our National Forests Open and Serviceable 
Demands Great Skill and Modern Equipment 
By Don M. Horrman 


ee NAP into it, Bill,’ commanded the youngster’s 
father; “‘let’s get the junk in the bus and hit the 
road! Get going, Mamma, it’s nearly seven al- 


ready, and we've got to make Cold Springs camp up in 


the National Forest before dark. Rotten roads, too, part 


of the way. Wish those Government fellows would fix 
Where's the pup? Gotta give him a smell of 


Right! 


them up. 
deer hoof this trip. Gotcha fishing pole, Jim? 
Let’s go!” 

‘The smooth pavement slipped away under the wheels and, 
almost before anyone was aware of it, there appeared the 
distant broken silhouette of sawtooth ridges against the 
late summer sky. More miles were left behind, and there 
was a great hubbub in the back seat. 
cried Bill. 
big telescope now I could see the lookout tower. 
if ol’ 
is up there 


“ll bet if I had a 
Wonder 


‘“There’s ol’ Sheetiron!” 
Dinney 
now. Gee, he 
has a swell 
dog.” 
Rising 
abruptly ahead, 
a great moun- 


tain, with 
thickly for- 
ested slopes, 
held the at- 
tention of 
those in the 
machine. Im- 


mediately 
surrounding it, 
a number of 
other _ peaks 
sought vainly 
to push their 
uppermost 
rocks above 
timber line; 
craggy canyons 
fell here 
there, the blackness of their depth adding to the confusing 
From this distance it appeared 
It in- 
vited exploration, but challenged mankind to attempt it. 


and 


and bewildering panorama. 
an untrod wilderness, magnificent, yet foreboding. 


This wilderness region, however, like a great part of our 
National Forest area in the west, is not as foreboding as it 


appears. Along those heavily timbered slopes good auto- 





A typical road camp located high up 


mobile roads have been fashioned from rock and dirt; at the 
foot of those black canyons one may drive with safety, and 
a network of trails spread over the peaks and plateaus like 
Even the ragged slopes of old Sheetiron 


a spider’s web. 


itself may be traversed with a good horse. 
This is the result of the recreational policy administered 
by the United States Forest Service on the National Forests 
throughout the nation. It involves, also, a system of forest 
fire prevention. Fires breaking out in these wilderness areas 
must be reached within a few hours, and good roads and 
trails are essential. Then, too, roads are essential to lumber- 
ing and grazing privileges. 

‘“There’s Baldy,” exclaimed Jim suddenly, extending a 
small and dirty finger. 

“*Tis not; that’s Red Mountain,” corrected Bill. “I 


guess I know. 


Hey, Dad! 
Ain’t that ol’ 
Red Moun- 


tain?” 

“Pipe down, 
you kids. I’m 
going to have 
my hands full 
now, here’s the 
foot of the 
hill. You 
boys fill up the 
water bags; 
it’s a long 
grind up this 
grade. It’s the 
only thing 
about this trip 
that I don't 
like. Sure 
f tough on rub- 
pat ber, too. 

“Well, here 
we go. Ought 
to be in camp 
by dark, and then the old hay for us. This drive sure knocks 
Whoa! What’s this? New sign says Cold Springs 
twelve miles. Looks like a new road going off there some 


=" 
ae tn, Sau 


in a National Forest in California 


you. 
place. Here comes a car—by golly, it’s a ranger.”’ 

A dust-covered car jolted to a stop, and the ranger waved 
‘See you’re all set for a hunt.” 


Where does this 


a greeting. 


“You bet, license and everything. 
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new road go?” 
des Gee er 
Springs.” 
“Get out! 
Well, I be 
doggone. It’s 
a new road, 
M ama, that 
off all 
these steep 
pitches. Boy, 
this won't be 
hard to take.” 
“Most of it 
is finished,” 


cuts 


the ranger in- 
formed as he 
started his mo- 
tor again. 
“The con- 
struction out- 
fit is working 
on the other 
end now. So 
long, and good 
luck to you.” 
The 


proceeded on 


ranger 


his way, but not before Bili projected himself half out of the 
car and screamed after him: ‘There's the ol’ shovel ’n ax! 


See ’em, lashed on the back of the car, see "em ?”’ 


The swampers at work opening 
up a new forest roadway 


s 


f 


~~ 


Blasting the way to a new and better roadway. Powder is one of the road builder’s 


%, 
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"Listen, 
Dadd y, 


thunderin’.” 


it’s 


“Thunder 
not hin g. 
or heawt’'s. the 
road builders 
up there blow- 
ing the wad- 
ding out of 
things. We’re } 
getting close to 
they 
are working. 


where 


I can see the 
dust from the 
blasting. Look 
here, you boys! 
Here comes a 


big cat and 
grader. I’11) 
have to turn 


Ae out and let 
Ane mT 
them pass. 


How 


you like to run 


would 


greatest tools in eliminating dangerous curves and steep grades cine ak tiie 
things, Bill? 
Must be lots of fun to build roads in the mountains.” “These 
roads cost lots of money, Tom,” said the Missus. “Who ‘ 


pays for them? How do they decide where to build them?” 





\ 


1 


The new road, a safeguard to the 


Sinking a hole preparatory to blast- 
forests and a joy to the motorist 


ing away a treacherous curve 
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Must be the county, 
Roads are all 
politics anyway, the way it looks to me. A bunch of boosters 
get together and howl and write propaganda and so forth, 
until finally the big muckamucks get tired of hearing it 
and make a raise on the gas tax, or sell some bonds or some- 
thing and start the thing. That’s all I know about it. 
What do we care, anyway? Look over there. There’s 
where we used to have to sock her into low and boil up a 


“Oh, gosh, Mama, how do I know. 
or the state, or maybe the Forest Service. 


lot of water getting over that rocky place.” 

To the casual tripper in the mountains, roadbuilding may 
appear somewhat as it does to Tom and his wife and their 
two boys. They are immediately convinced of one thing, of 
There is going to be a new road to replace a poor 
It may mean new 


course. 
one, or a new route into some new area. 
fishing or hunting grounds, or just 
the elimination of a lot of hard 
bumps. 

The people who understand the 
details of modern road construction 
are still few in numbers. To those 


in the know, the administrative 
officials, the enginers, and the dusty- 
haired men who do the actual break- 
ing of the soil, roadbuilding is a real 
man-size job and a separate business. 
For a business it is, nowadays, and a 
mighty important one, too, that has 
developed a jargon of its own, a mass 
of complicated equipment, and a dis- 
tinctive class of roadbuilding men. 
There are a thousand and one details 
that the layman in his rubber-tired 
buggy cannot see, and rarely knows. 
No one usually asks why the road is 
being built. The reason is apparent 
to all. To let Tom, Dick and Harry 
pilot their motor cars into the mountains, of course, and this 
answer is adequate in every sense. 

If the road in question is on one of our National Forests, 
if it reaches into the big firs and pines, the service that the 
new road is expected to give may be influenced by many 
and varied conditions. Roads in the forests, like roads every- 
where else, are synonymous with progress—progress in the 
utilization of our natural resources; progress in cutting 
travel time for every car or truck that rolls over the road- 
bed; and, above all, roads offer the greatest means for stop- 
ping forest fires. 

We are living in a motorized world, and though there 
are many great areas where trails are the only means of 
access, the horse is, generally speaking, well started on a 
greased skidway toward oblivion. If a horse can get there 
in two hours, a motor car will make it in fifteen or twenty 
minutes. All that is required is fifty-seven inches in width 
of tractive surface, with some space to spare for the reck- 
less joyriders. And the days of the old wagon road, with 
its tortuous alignment, steep pitches, and uneven surface, are 


ALIEN 


My eyes are burning from the blight 
Of clicking coruscating light. 


My heart is echoing the beat, 
The shriek and clangor of the street. 


My soul is whirling with the dust 
That scatters from the pavements crust. 


Like paper dolls cut in a row, 


The shuttling flat-faced figures go. 


My eyes are parching for the plain, 
Where grasses whisper for the rain. 


My heart is famished for the hush 
That holds the echo of the thrush. 


The soul of me mourns for the wood 
Where witchtorn eucalyptus stood. 


Oh, must | always walk alone 
And flay my feet on cobblestone? 


gone. Every mile of road built nowadays must be designed 
for that major use that it is certain to get-—motor transpor- 
tation. ‘This means as low a gradient as is practicable, and 
all the width that can be squeezed out of the money- 
bags. Mountain roads built at the present should live their 
full useful life, and show a good salvage value when the 
time comes to raise the standard over the same route. 

As the need for a higher standard of construction has 
been gradually increased, roadbuilding machinery and equip- 
ment has of necessity followed suit, and much of the im- 
provement in design and use of the finished product is made 
possible by the newer tools that we have to work with. As 
on most every other job where something is manufactured, 
power will always be one of the largest single factors, and 
the use of gasoline and air-driven machinery has speeded up 

the dirt-moving jobs to no small de- 

gree. The rat-a-tat-tat of the air drill 
is a common sound almost everywhere 
on our National Forests where roads 
are being built, and this little machine, 
by the way, is sinking holes in minutes 
where a dozen short years ago man- 
power took hours. Tractors hum in- 
cessantly, dragging huge multiple- 
toothed rippers, overturning half-ton 
boulders, yanking saplings out, a half 
dozen at a time, or finally smoothing 
the finished roadbed. A few horses or 
mules are still used where they are 
plentiful, but such animal-power has 
not long to live. Contrast a National 
Forest road crew of twenty years 
ago with one of today. Teams of 
mules and dozens of workmen were 
scattered along a half-mile front of 
Picks shovels clinked 

against the rocks. Here and there 
would be drillers “single-jacking” or ‘“‘double-jacking” holes 
into the tough granite. More speed was to be had in only 
one way—more men. Observe a modern outfit. The right 
of way is cleared in much the same manner, of brush and 
timber, but what a difference in the main construction fea- 
An air compressor chugs continuously, automatically 


Anne Hamilton 


line. and 


tures. 
keeping the receiver tank gauge up to the desired pressure 
as the drillers exhaust it through their jackhammers and 
drills. Close be- 
hind, with sweeping gulps, a gas shovel eats into the banks 
that have been broken down by the blasts, or perhaps the 
shovel is operated by a combination of gas and air, or 
electricity and air. If there is not a shovel on the job, there 
will most likely be a small tractor pushing or dragging 
Then, when the width begins to 
the ten- 


The noise is not unlike a machine gun. 


the earth over the side. 
assume some proportion, come the “big boys,” 
tonners, with great cutting-graders hooked on behind, and 
with a dirt-smeared operator at a maze of levers and wheels. 
In addition to labor costs, the major part of the expendi- 
ture is for food, gas and grease. 

(Continued on page 384) 





Does he, or doesn’t he? 





Here, at bay, defying approach, one can almost HEAR him vocalizing! 


Does the Mountain Lion Scream? 


Some Say Yes, Some Say No, and Thus the Time-Worn Battle Rages 
By Wit C. Barnes 


OES the mountain lion scream? No subject will 
start more controversy around a western hunt- 
ing camp, or, for that matter, any place where 





men of the ranges are wont to gather, than this 
Old-timers will insist that the vocal ac- 
They 


laugh somewhat scornfully whenever a squalling in the night 


one. 
complishments of this animal are greatly overrated. 


is attributed to the cougar, commonly known as the moun- 
tain lion. 

“All imagination,” they maintain. 
Just like when you’re huntin’ for some lost horse 


“The ears are hearin’ 
things. 
with a bell on—you hear bells all around you, but you never 
come up with one of them.” 

But why shouldn't 
After all, he’s 


And so it has gone on for many years. 
the mountain lion scream if he wants to? 
nothing but an overgrown alley cat. Any man or woman 
who has hurled anathemas against these nocturnal prowlers 
of our back fence will testify fully and eloquently as to the 
vocal powers of this family. 

In 1888, in northern Arizona, several cowboys sleeping 


in a log cabin were awakened by a rattling among the pots 
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and pans at the fireplace. They saw plainly a lion seize a 
slab of bacon weighing ten or twelve pounds, and with head 
high in the air slip quietly out of the door. Soon there came 
from the willows along the stream in front of the cabin 
a series of ear-piercing, agonizing screams. Evidently there 
were two of the brutes arguing over the bacon. Do 
mountain lions scream? They all agreed that these particu- 
lar ones did, at any rate. 

I have known of at least two different parties of men who 
were so alarmed and upset over the cries of some supposedly 
lost woman calling for help in the woods that they spent 
some time searching for her, although fairly sure it was a 
lion. The screams, however, were too human to ignore. 

There is considerable printed information on this subject. 
In 1852, James Capen Adams, a noted California hunter, 
in his book, “Adventures of a Bear Hunter in the Sierra 
Nevadas,” says on this subject; “The lions kept us awake 
half the night with their caterwauling and yowlings.’’ Adams 
killed them often and used the meat for food, finding it 
“fairly good.” Many years later, in 1913, Theodore Roosevelt 


hunted lions in the Grand Canyon of northern Arizona. 
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“They are the least 
dangerous of all beasts 
of prey except hyenas,” 
he wrote. 

“On one occasion,” 
according to Ernest 
Thompson Seton, ‘one 
of the Roosevelt party 
crawled up on a cougar 
that was vocalizing, 
and with the animal in 
plain sight, listened to 
his yelling for several 
minutes.”’ Character- 
istic of Mr. Roosevelt's 
investigative nature, he 
decided to dine on 
cougar meat. ‘This was 
delicious,’ he writes 
“quite as good as veni- 
son; yet men rarely eat 
cougar flesh.” 

Dr. E. W. Nelson, 
former Chief of the United States Biological Survey, believes 
the cougar screams. “The cougar has a wild screaming cry 
which is thrillingly impressive when the shades of evening 
are throwing a mysterious gloom over the forests,”’ he writes. 
“One summer, in the mountains of Arizona, a mountain 
lion repeatedly passed along a ledge high above my cabin 


at dusk, uttering this loud weird cry, popularly supposed to 





The small head of the mountain cat indicates little brain. 





A couple of lion kittens looking down on the fun—and they’re 
just as cute as tame ones any day 


resemble the scream of 
a terrified woman.” 

Another equally well- 
known naturalist, 
Ernest Thompson 
Seton, also believes the 
lion has a scream. 

In his latest book, 
“Lives of Game 
Animals.” he says: 
“Does the panther 
scream? What 
bitter battles have been 


long 


fought over that ques- 
tion.” Setononce 
sketched a panther from 
life, 


whole time the animal, 


and during the 


he says, “kept up a con- 
stant yelling and cater- 
wauling.”” No other 
writer has ever gone 
into this question as has 
Mr. Seton who quotes page after page of references and 
some personal experiences to prove that the cougar, which 
he calls the “King Cat,” does scream, and in very like the 
voice of a frightened woman. 
Forest Ranger Fisher of the Olympic National Forest, in 
western Washington, has a cougar captured when very 


young and raised on a bottle. Ranger Fisher writes that 


a 


Ernest Thompson Seton, well-known author and 
naturalist, says that these animals scream, and that the scream resembles that of a terrified woman 








his pet “fairly wakes the dead with her piercing screams al- 
most every day of her young life.” 

There are several cougars held in large open cages in the 
Rock Creek Zoological Park, at Washington, D. C. The 
Superintendent of the Park says that their screams and cries 
are often at night or in the early morning. 

Whatever the vocal abilities of the cougar may be, every- 
body agrees he is a cowardly brute that, if given a chance, 
will always slink away like a whipped cur. Even when 
cornered he will generally lie and spit and growl and wave 
his long tail, fighting back only when there is no alternative. 
Western cowboys frequently climb into trees to within a 
few feet of a lion, toss a rope around its neck and drag his 
lionship ignominiously to the ground snarling, spitting and 
clawing—but seldom fighting. There are a few authentic 
a human 


A small 


instances where a lion has been known to attack 


being, but the “exception only proves the rule.” 


en 
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boy in Okanogan County, Washington, was killed and 
partly devoured by a lion in 1925. In Oregon recently a 
cougar attacked a hunter. His daughter, who was with him, 
killed the brute as the father fought him barehanded. 

In 1901 a cowboy named Dawson, riding fence on a 
New Mexico cattle ranch, tied his horse and climbed up 
a sharp cliff to look at a bit of the fence not visible from 
below. While thus engaged he heard a terrified scream from 
his horse, and hurrying down he found the animal in the 
grip of a large lion. ‘The beast had sunk his teeth deep into 
the horse’s neck just in front of the withers, and was tear- 
Un- 


fortunately, Dawson’s six-shooter was left hanging on the 


ing his shoulders to ribbons with his long claws. 


saddle horn, so he threw a rock at the lion at the same time 
letting out a shrill cowboy yell. The lion raised its head, 
gave a nasty snarl or scream, leaped from the wildly plung- 


ing horse and disappeared into the canyon below. 


The Association’s New Forester 


rs od EORGE H. COLLINGWOOD, for the past 
4 five years head of the office of cooperative for- 
estry extension of the United States Depart- 





ment of Agriculture, has been named Forester 
for The American Forestry Association, to suc- 
ceed Shirley W. Allen, who resigned April 1 to become 
Extension Professor of Forestry in 
the School of Forestry and Con- 
the University of 
He will take up his 


servation, at 
Michigan. 
new duties June 1. 

With the Association, Mr. Col- 
lingwood will direct general edu- 
cational work in forestry along the 
lines of forest fire prevention, re- 


forestation and tree planting by 


individuals. He will cooperate 
with the Federal Government, 


State governments, municipalities, 
industries, and private timberland 
owners in promoting forest  in- 


terests throughout the country. 
He will also work toward the ad- 
vancement of sound remedial for- 
The 
Forestry Association sponsored the 


MecNary-Woodruft bill, which 
authorizes $8,000,000 for forest 


est legislation. American 


land acquisition in the East for the 
next three years and which was 
signed by President Coolidge early 
in May. 

Mr. Collingwood’s work with 
the Federal Government for the past five years has centered 
around Section 5 of the Clarke-McNary law, which pro- 





George H. Collingwood 
Recently appointed Forester of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association 


vides cooperation by the Federal Government with the 


States in farm and_ extension 
programs. 

Born in Fayetteville, Arkansas, Mr. Collingwood re- 
ceived his early forestry training at the Michigan State 
College, at East Lansing, where he was graduated in 1911 


with a degree of Bachelor of 


developing forestry in 


Science. He then entered the 
United States Forest Service, serv- 
ing for two years as_ assistant 


ranger of the Apache National 
Forest, in Arizona. In 1913, he 
went abroad to study forestry at 
the University of Munich, devot- 
ing much time to forestry practices 
in Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
land. When the World War 
started in 1914, however, he re- 
turned to America, and entered 
the graduate school of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan to study eco- 
nomics and sociology. 

In 1916, Mr. Collingwood be- 
came Assistant Extension Profes- 
sor of Forestry at the New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, resigning in 1923 
to accept the position as Exten- 
sion Forester for the Department 
of Agriculture. He is a member 
of the Society of American For- 
esters and a fellow in the Asso- 
for the Advancement of 

He is the author of a 


ciation 
Science. 
number of bulletins dealing with farm forestry extension, 


and has written for a number of magazines. 

















A typical section of the gum swamp area on the Satilla Forest—Source of cross-ties and other by-products 


Forest Management on the Satilla Forest 


By E. A. STERLING 


T begins to look as though forestry would be practiced in 
the South, because it pays. Whether the return is in 

profit to the land owner or in the production of a wood 
supply needed by the consumer, the first essential is reason- 
able promise of a fair return. 

Colonel Greeley has recently said in effect that economic 
factors are undoubtedly the primary motive back of present 
developments, with public opinion and education asserting 
a less tangible secondary influence. 

Both producers and consumers have 
a vital interest in cut-over Southern 
The 


sented by the lumbermen, face the 


pine lands. former, as repre- 
problem of production and manage- 
ment to extend or maintain a stump- 
age supply for their mills; while the 
consumers of special forest products, 
unless assured that present land own- 
ers will grow timber for future needs, 
must go into the business for them- 
selves. Pulp and paper companies in 
most regions have taken the initiative 
in forestry because of their heavy per- 
manent plant investments, and are 
being tollowed by the consumers of 
poles, mine props, and other material. 

In the South Atlantic pine belt a 
consumer to recently acquire cut-over 
forest land for the sole purpose of 
sustained 


pole production is the 


Georgia Creosoting Company, of 


Brunswick, Georgia. An adequate 
supply of poles and piling was in 
sight within economic transportation 
radii of its plant for ten to fifteen , 
wise ; ‘ Satilla tract. 
years, but to provide for more dis- 


tant future requirements the com- 





The most complete possible fire 
protection was provided for on the 


This shows one of 
the men using a hand extinguisher 
on a ground fire 
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pany adopted a policy of direct ownership and management. 
This not only assures protection against any future shortage 
of raw material, but gives a measure of control on present 
prices and requirements. As a corollary, a company timber 
supply gives greater stability as compared with open market 
buying. 

The initial step was a preliminary investigation of prop- 
erties in the producing territory by James D. Lacey & Com- 
pany, acting as the company’s forest 
engineers. The aim was to find a 
tract combining a merchantable stand 
of about 2,000 feet per acre with 
favorable growing sites, and a reason- 
able amount of volunteer reproduc- 
tion. Annual burning, uncontrolled 
grazing, and other destructive agen- 
cies had in this region, as elsewhere, 
resulted in very irregular stands and 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

After more than a year’s investiga- 
tion, the of Camden 
County, 


central part 


Georgia, adjacent to the 
Satilla River, was selected as a gen- 
eral location on the basis of trans- 
portation and growing conditions. 
After detailed and _ timber 


estimates an initial unit of 14,000 


surveys 


acres was acquired and given the 
name of the Satilla Forest. Work 
then began in earnest in the further 
collection of data on which to base a 
complete management plan, and the 
subsidiary Georgia Forest Products 
Company organized to take the tit!e 
and management. 

The final report was a working 


plan covering every phase of operation 
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Longleaf on the Satilla Forest badly in need of help—This 


the open condition of the stand, both being 


and_ silvical development. 


into blocks or operating units, and turpentine and timber 
operations outlined for each unit over a number of years, 
based on the present stand and growth predic- 

tions. The most complete possible 


fire protection was provided 


for at minimum cost under 
a cooperative agreement 
with the State Forestry 
Department. A 100-ft. 
fire tower was erected ; 
primary fire lines 
plowed around all 
boundaries, with second- 


ary interior lines dividing 


the entire area into units. 
Yield tables showed esti- 
mated gross returns from 
timber and turpentine, with 
the net at the end of each 
vear arrived at after the 
deduction of taxes, interest. 


and other carrying charges. 


Additional studies are under way for the purpose of de- 
termining the most economic practice in the cutting and 


utilization of the various forest products. 





The property was subdivided 








Fire lines dividing the forest into specific units are made by 
These lines confine 


the fire damage to small areas and thus provide control to 


burning a space between plowed strips. 


supplement the preventive measures 


A company camp 


trees for poles under the working plan. 


stressed, 


condition is brought about by repeated ground fires and 
corrected by the policies of the company 


is in operation for taking out old turpentined and marked 


Transportation, 


production, and the marketing of by-products have been given 
first place, but the silvical studies are also 


because what may seem 


academic now will be of 


prime importance later. 


Sample plots have been 
established, and under 
the management policy 
not only the experi- 
mental and_ technical 
work will be carefully 

supervised, but a close 

check kept on cutting op- 
erations in relation to the 
annual increment in order 
to bring the forest into con- 
dition for a sustained yield. 
The returns from mature 
timber and thinnings and 
from turpentine during the 


next twenty years is e€x- 


pected to more than pay all carrying charges, and after about 
thirty years the forest will be regularly established on 


a sustained yield basis of four to five poles an acre a year. 


‘ay 


Pine poles from turpentined trees and improvement cuttings. Under development, the returns from mature timber 
and thinnings, and from turpentining are expected to more than pay all carrying charges 
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In this ‘old face” longleaf, waiting to be salvaged, is found a large part of the source of the carrying charge on 
the Satilla while the forest is restocking, under the company’s plan of assurance against shortage 


The local attitude of the people has much to do with the 
success of a well-maintained forest. After the management 
plans were developed, a meeting was called at the nearest 
town of Woodbine, Georgia, at which promi- 
nent men interested in the forest 
welfare of the South gave talks 
on various phases of pro- 
tection and emphasized 


the importance of tim- 





ber growing to the re- 
gion. By moving pic- 
tures, leaflets, and other 
forms of local educa- 
tion, the Satilla 


community will be kept in- 


Forest 


terested and informed on 
this forest project. 

The determining factor 
for success in the present 
stage of second-growth pine regrowth. 


land management by con- 
sumers in the South is the 
proper selection of areas 

The 


forest must produce a revenue not twenty years hence, but 


carrying both merchantable timber and reproduction. 


starting at once. To be an attractive investment under 







Here, on typical cut-over longleaf pine land, there is advanced 
The property was divided into units, on which 
turpentine and timber operations were outlined for a number 


of years based on present stand and growth predictions 


present conditions, it must be so managed that the initial 
cost is being decreased yearly, and the carrying charges, as 
far as possible, paid from revenue instead of accumulating 
at 6 per cent compound interest. A forest so 

handled becomes a protection against 
future shortage and at the 
same time one of the most 
satisfactory timber invest- 
ments that can be made. 
Empiric knowledge 

give 
and 


and 


must gradually 


way to technical 
future policies 
management of a forest 
be founded upon the sub- 
of both. 


The data available in older 


stantial features 


and more soundly estab- 
lished professions are largely 
lacking, making it neces- 
sary gradually to build upa 
management policy based on 
local facts and conditions. 

The business of forestry is given impetus in the South by 
the dual returns from timber and naval stores and by the 
certainty that natural regrowth, with a little encouragement, 

(Continued on page 384) 
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The Goal—Practically a fully stocked timber stand and the objective toward which the applied forest management 
plans on the Satilla are aimed—forest-wise plans, looking commercially to protection and productivity 
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In the Untrod Dardanelle Wilderness, Relief Peak Stands Out in Bold Ruggedness 


The Dardanelles cs» One'‘of ! 
The California Sierras Hold Fast the M 


By Erte 


———|FHE sustained grandeur of the California Sierras is forcibly illustrated by the fact that in this 
|| day of outdoor vagrancy, fused by the development of National Forests and Parks, there 


remain concealed in their remotest corners trees human hands have never touched, trails 
yet untried by man, and magnificence the summer tourist has never seen. There is in these 
age-old solitudes magic of nature whose secrets are hidden from a restless and curious world. 

Such are the Dardanelles, hidden deep in the fastnesses of the great Sierras in Tuolumne 
County, California. Named for those giant natural ramparts of the Mediterranean Sea that 








once guarded Constantinople, this majestic citadel, resting formidably near the Sierra’s crown, 10,042 
feet above sea level, looks down like the fabled phantom fortress on endless columns of living defense, 
great virgin forests of pine. 

The first impression of the wanderer who forsakes the blazed trail for the untried paths of the 
Dardanelle country is the expressive outspokenness of the somber rocks. Even the great pines seem con- 
scious of his presence, and seem to come thronging close about him, seeking what mission brings him to be 
closeted with Nature in one of her wildest and most secret strongholds. But after the first bewildering 
impression, he perceives that it is not altogether terrible. He catches the restful spirit and yields to the 
soothing influences of the wilderness. 

But this contentment is not wholly complete until one has solved the mystery of the Dardanelles. 
However comforting the sighing of the pines and the endless tufts of needles, those perpendicular granite 
walls rising 800 feet from the most daring wind-swept pine intrigue the imagination and set one to delv- 
ing into their purpose. One cannot discount the rigid ramparts, stretched upward and outward in one 


continued gesture of protection, without seeking what this secret stronghold of nature holds as sacred. 
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The Great Fortress-like Granite Columns of the Dardanelles, Hidden in the California Sierras 


¢ Nature’s Wilderness Strongholds 
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Mystery of This Phantom Fortress 


KAUFFMAN 


One does not delve long, however, before he is conscious of a most joyful outburst of plant and 
animal life, and, as wild-eyed deer are sent crashing through the underbrush or down granite ledges, the 
walls of the Dardanelles seem to rumble a warning. And from then on, whenever a twig is bent, the 
wanderer finds himself glancing humbly at the chill baldness of the on-looking granite cliffs, expecting 
a sterner rebuke. 

There, too, are hundreds of swift streams, reflecting the white of the granite as they hurry to join 
the waters of the Stanislaus and Tuolumne rivers. Here the warning of the Dardanelles is momentarily 
forgotten as speckled and rainbow trout, some twenty inches long, churn about the shaded pools or flick 
their tails over the rifles, and the wanderer is tempted to unsling his reel and seek what luck betides him. 

Probably one of the reasons the Dardanelles remains an untried wilderness except to an occasional 
ranger or rancher is in the fact that it occupies a secreted spot in a region rich in tradition and history. 
The first grand rush of white men seeking gold, the forty-niners, staked their claims almost within sight 
of its granite columns. Bret Harte and Mark Twain immortalized Angels Camp and Jimtown, in the 
foothills below, and the great Calaveras Grove of Redwoods lies just outside the gates of the Yosemite to 
the northwest. South is the unequalled Sequoia Park, Death Valley, and Mount Whitney, warding off 
the curious hordes, while to the east the endless desert of Nevada discourages approach. 

The Dardanelles require distance to give them their greatest charm. The fortress-like granite 
columns are imposing in their sublimity and their majesty of form and altitude from any point of view, 
but one must have distance to soften their ruggedness and enrich their tinting. But in the virgin forest, 
with its relentless smell of pitch and turpentine, there is a ceaseless murmur of contentment, and one 
walks over its soundless carpet of beaten yellow bark and dead spines of the foliage like a wandering 
spirit bereft of a footfall. 
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Emergency Rations for the Camper 


By G. G. NEARING 


With Illustrations by the Author 


what fruit of the wild is good to eat. Even 


where death by starvation does not threaten, a 





ESET little knowledge often prevents much hardship 
and suffering from hunger. Fish, game, berries, roots—the 
list is not large; and when mealtime clicks around, knowl- 
edge must be matched against the stern law of nature. 
When accident has depleted the larder, it is too late to learn. 
One must know. 

Nature’s most bountiful offering of food is the mushroom 
in its various and fantastic forms and striking colors. ‘The 
Manna with which Moses saved the Israelites was probably 
a kind of mushroom. In parts of Patagonia during some 
seasons the natives are said to maintain life on this 
almost exclusively. Most of the peoples of Europe 


Asia use hundreds of varieties of fungi as part of their 


food 


and 


daily fare. 
But make no mistake, there are deadly fungi for which no 


























A welcome sight to the camper—‘‘Hen-of-the- 
Woods” is rather rare, but a single one makes 
a meal when rations are short. In the oval at 
the right is a group of Morels. They are 
good food and may be picked and eaten with 
safety if they look just like this picture 


antidote is known. These are few, it is true, but the camper 
must learn to. know them and avoid them. 
feel that in a land where food is plentiful there is no need 
But as 


Many people 


of risking life for the sake of a delicious flavor. 
emergency rations, mushrooms are not to be neglected. 
Hundreds of varieties of so-called toadstools may be eaten 
with perfect safety. Their strange shapes are frequently 
so unlike anything else that one cannot go wrong in picking 
them. Once the secret of the fungi has been mastered, food 
may be found on the ground or hanging in clusters on trees, 
logs, or stumps. There may be a hundred pounds on a 
single log, and it requires only a few minutes to gather and 
prepare them for cooking. Yet, unless the wholesome va- 
rieties are known from the poisonous, one goes hungry rather 
than risk one’s life. 

It is easy to become acquainted with wild mushrooms and 
toadstools. ‘Take, for the Morel. There is a 
possibility that one may mistake one of the Stink Horns, such 

as Phallus ravenelli, for the Morel, 


but the small head of this growth 


instance, 


is slime-coated, and smells so vilely 
that there is small danger of any 
normal person attempting to eat 
it. Even so, the Stink Horns are 
not known to be poisonous, though 
quite unfit for food. 

A Morel is shaped somewhat 
like the ace of spades, with its 
head irregularly pitted or honey- 
combed. Its color from 
buff to slate-gray, with the stem 
height often 


ranges 
nearly white. Its 
reaches six inches, though in dwarf 
form it will not exceed an inch. 
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The Black 
Trumpet Mush- 
room (Craterellus 
cornucopioides), a 
delicious morsel 
from rain - soaked 
summer woods 


The Oyster Mush- 
room  (Pleurotus 
ostreatus), varying 
from white to 
oyster gray, the 
most dependable 


of all food fungi 


requirement is that the cooking 
should be very slow, and loag 
enough to develop full flavor, 


The whole mushroom is hollow, 
and much prized for stuffing as 


one stuffs peppers. 


Morels frequently grow by the The Giant Polypore—too tough to eat un- usually from one-half to three- 
thousands along hillsides in the less very young. Except for color, it looks quarters of an hour. In stewing, 
open woods, especially in burned- exactly like the Sulphur Mushroom the minimum of liquid should be 
over spaces or in grassy groves, used. 
where they can be easily seen. They may be found any Toward the end of May comes a rather rare fungus which 


misty morning after the middle of April until summer has has size to make up for its scarcity. The average weight 
set in hot and dry. ‘They may be stewed or fried. The only of one plant is from two to five pounds. Hen-of-the-Woods 











Three prime favorites with the regular woods camper, whether there be an emergency or not. First, 

at the left is the Yellow Chanterelle—egg yellow all over and very good to eat. Next is the Coral 

Mushroom, of which there is only one doubtful species, though several are bitter or otherwise not 

edible, usually plentiful in the summer woods. Last is the Pine-cone Mushroom, tufted and cottony 
in appearance, and not always edible 
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is not the name of this species, but of 
one very much like it and also edible. 
If you wish to be accurate call this one 
Polyporus umbellatus, for it has no 
English name. It looks like a 


flower grown into a cluster of whitish, 


cauli- 


yellowish or sooty-gray mushrooms. 
They all spring from one big stem. 
The under side of each mushroom bears 
a regular honeycomb structure, with 
holes about the size of a pinhead. 

All parts of the Hen-of-the-Woods 
are good food except the lowest part of 
the stem where it roots in the ground. 
The main and all the smaller 


stems which branch from it are tender 


stem 


and good. 

To mistake this variety for anything 
harmful would be a hard task. There 
are related species with somewhat the 
same appearance, but all may be eaten 
with safety. Look for the Hen-of-the- 
Woods under beech or oak shade, but 
not close to the tree. Specimens may 
come up in the same spot every two 
or three weeks until after mid-summer. 


They take two or three days to grow, and 





Beware the ‘‘Destroying Angel”’ 


unwary. 


closely resembling it. 
poison. 


usually worms 


do not destroy them until at least the fourth day. 
Resembling the Hen-of-the-Woods is Polyporus frondo- 
sus, which grows in clusters at the base of oak and chestnut 
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group! 


trees in September and October. 
dead, this fungus will keep on springing up year after year 


around the rotting stump. 


stool shape, the caps stretch out sidewise from the cauli- 





The Pear-shaped Puffball—very tasty, but small and they must be peeled. 
They are good as long as the substance inside is firm and pure white, and 
they grow quite plentifully in the shaded woods 


In these death threatens the 
Most fatalities are due to Amanita phalloides, and other species 
The one pictured is Amanita verna, and is deadly 
It is usually found lurking in thin woods 
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Even after the tree is 
Instead of an umbrella or toad- 


flower-like stem, and take fan- 
In Italy, 
where this fungus destroys the 
chestnut the 
make no effort to control it, as 
they prefer it to the chestnuts. 

Polyporus frondosus in turn 


might be mistaken for its cou- 


tastic, leafy shapes. 


groves, natives 





sin, Polyporus giganteus, which f 


comes up much coarser and 

larger about midsummer. This 

species, however, is very tough, 
and can easily be distinguished 
by the exceedingly fine-grained 

white under-surface, | which 
turns black in a few moments 
wherever bruised or cut. Early 7 
in June tiny tufts of coral-like 
growth will appear on the open 


They 


wet 


ground in woodlands. 
come by millions in 
weather and are of many 
forms, almost all good to eat. 
This does not include, however, 


of the more 


several varieties 


leathery fungi which are 





somewhat simiiar in shape. 
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For the camper the oyster mushroom is worth more than 
any other natural food. It comes at all seasons from Easter 
until Christmas, and frequently a hundred pounds may be 
gathered in one spot. There is no dangerous fungi for 
which it is likely to be mistaken. 

Oyster mushrooms always grow on wood, while the very 
dangerous fungi grow in soil or leaf mold. They usually 
take irregular eccentric shapes, tending to grow sidewise 
Deadly toadstools most always grow 
The oyster mushroom can 


rather than upward. 
upright on straight, stiff stems. 
be gathered from standing or fallen dead trees of hickory, 
tulip poplar, oaks, beech, willow, maple, and many other 
woods. ‘They appear in great numbers all over the bark or 
bare wood, and if found the first day are usually fairly free 
from vermin. 

In color oyster mushrooms vary from white to oyster gray, 
with a white gill under-surface. On a standing tree, they 
grow shelf-like with the stem at one side of the cap. Ona 
fallen log, however, those growing at the side tend to the 
shell form, but some at the top will grow funnel-shaped, with 


tat, 
irregular and singularly beautiful forms. 


short stems. Large specimens in any position take 

There are other fungi of somewhat similar appearance 
growing on wood, but most of them resemble cork or leather 
in substance, and live for years. Oyster mushrooms seldom 
appear on wood already covered with these hard, worthless 
fungi. Several species are also fleshy, suggesting food. In 
this class I know of no dangerous or even harmful variety 
except Panus stipticus, which is seldom an inch long, and very 
tough and astringent. 

Nearly all mushroom deaths are due to dmanita phal- 
loides, and other species greatly resembling it which may be 
grouped together under the one name of Destroying Angel. 
These are deadly poison. The Destroying Angel springs 
from a cup-shaped bulb, and attached to the upper part of 
the stem is usually a drooping veil. All Amanitas take the 
typical toadstool shape except in the youngest or bud stage, 
when the miniature “button,” completely enclosed in a white 
volva, looks exactly like a bird’s egg. With growth the 
sack bursts and parts of it remain clinging to the cap. In 
color the Destroying Angel ranges from pure white to dull 
shades of gray, green, brown, yellow, or sepia. The under 
surfaces are all always white. 

Another group of Amanitas, including 4 manita muscaria, 
sometimes used for fly poison and known as the Fly Amanita, 
contain an almost equally deadly poison. ‘These Amanitas 
have bright yellow, red, or chocolate tops, and their under 
parts, while usually white, are sometimes tinged with yellow. 
In general shape and structure they resemble the Destroying 
Angel type except that the bulb is less distinctly cup-shaped 
and the volva breaks up into flakes rather than patches. 

Outside the Amanita group there are few that are deadly 
poison, though other fungi will bring nausea if eaten in 
The forms mentioned here as good to eat are 
chosen because they bear no possible resemblance to this 
most dangerous toadstoo!. They are safe in their oddity. 
Take, for instance, the Black Trumpet, a little horn-shaped 


quantity. 
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species three or four inches high. It looks like nothing else 


in nature. It comes up in the hot, wet spells of summer on 
banks under beech trees, where the leaves have mostly blown 
or washed away, leaving exposed patches of soil. The color 
be black, At first its shape is 


exactly that of a tin horn, but as it grows the margins become 


may sepia, or ashy-gray. 
wavy and irregular. 

Of somewhat similar size and shape, but solid instead of 
hollow, is the Chanterelle. The common form is pure egg 
yellow all over, while a smaller variety is vermillion pink. 
Both have more or less the gill structure found on the under 
side of the common mushroom. Both are delicious and safe. 

One other wild mushroom deserves mention as a freakish 
form. ‘The Pinecone presents a peculiar cottony top, white 
covered with black or purplish tufts and is not always 
edible. 
combed with tiny pores. 

Most unmistakable are the Hedgehog mushrooms. One, 
the Bear’s Head, is nothing but a roundish mass of white 
whiskers all pointing straight downward. No further de- 
Others, like the Coral hydnum, 


The under surface when young is white, honey- 


scription is really needed. 
take irregular branching shapes, but they, too, are covered 
The Bear’s Head will be found on 


dead beech or maple trees or on decaying spots in trees that 


with straight whiskers. 
are still alive. It may be one mass the size of your fist, or 
it may come in small clusters. 

The sulphur mushroom may be known by its color. It 
pushes out large brackets on logs or stumps at almost any 
season of the year except winter. The upper surface flaunts 
a flaming orange red so brilliant that you can see it for long 
distances through the woods. It makes one of the most 
brilliant sights in nature. The looks like 
In a variety which grows from the 


under-surface 
sulphur-covered velvet. 
ground around oak trees, this part is white or pinkish, but 
the top always shows a bright orange. Sliced and stewed 
slowly for three-quarters of an hour, the Sulphur mushroom 
furnishes one of the toughest, woodiest, most tasteless and 
indigestible foods imaginable. Cooked an hour to an hour 
and a quarter at the same slow rate, it becomes one of the 
most delicious, resembling tender pork or chicken. As an 
emergency food, its safety and quantity recommend it. 

Puffballs are all good as long as the substance inside is 
firm and pure white. They grow in woods, groves or fields, 
on the ground or on wood. 

Often during the summer and autumn there is a fat, red 
fungi on chestnut and black oak stumps. It has the feel of 
fresh beef, and drips a reddish juice. This is the Beefsteak 
mushroom, and is so tender that it can be served raw—in 
fact that is the best way. When cooked it develops a sourish 
flavor. 

After the mushroom has been found and identified, it is 
best to eat only a small portion. If it tastes right and no 
harm results, the quantity may be increased later on. But 
until you know a lot about mushrooms, by all means stick 
to the oddities. Learn them on your fishing and hunting 
trips, or when walking in the woods. Some day an emergency 
may make you thankful for this bit of camper’s wisdom. 
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necessarily chimerical today. 


APID fireline construction at a reasonable cost is not 


The use of tractors for 


this work is not a new stunt. Michigan has for 


years used Caterpillars is constructing firelines on its State 


forests; California has experimented with tractors, with 


favorable results. During the past 
partment at the Pennsylvania State 
College has experimented with ten- 
ton tractors and eight-inch road 
graders. 

The old method of hand construc- 
tion is expensive and unsatisfactory. 
A ten-foot fireline, one mile long 
costs about $22. It also lacks a 
strip of mineral soil on both sides, 
which is essential if a line is to be 
of the greatest use. Another thing, 
the life of a hand-constructed line 
will not exceed one year, due to the 
sprouting of young trees, and to be 
of value must be renewed every 
twelve or fifteen months. In reality. 
this type of line is more of a fire- 
break than a fireline, and_ its 
greatest value is in making the area 
accessible. 

The location chosen for the Penn- 
sylvania State College experiment 
was in a stand of dense scrub oak, 
intermingled with white and black 
oak and pitch pine. 
The trees, uprooted, 
averaged about four 
inches in diameter. 

Without preparation 
of any kind, three men 
with the tractor and 
grader_ constructed 
three-quarters of a mile 
of fireline in three 
hours and ten minutes. 
On one-half mile of 
line the grader was run 
over four times, mak- 
ing three trips on the 
remaining quarter mile. 
The operation required 
one man on the tractor, 
one on the grader and 
a third man to follow 
behind with an ax to 


chep off roots or stems 


year, the Forestry De- 


a 


A good fireline is secured 
tractor and road grader are 
the knife is set to cut deep, when it 
removes and pushes aside all vegetation 





Rapid Fireline Construction 


By A. C. McIntyre 


that had not been removed. No swamping out was neces- 
sary ahead of the tractor as it was capable of pushing over 
and uprcoting trees six inches in diameter. ‘The tractor and 
grader unit handled easily and could be turned around 


in a sixty-foot circle. 


The grader was equipped with an 


eight-foot blade which at first was adjusted to cut three 


4 ¥ 
je. 








The tractor and road grader on the job—This is the way to get 
rapid fireline construction and at half the cost of a hand-built line 
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inches. On another section of the 
line the knife was set to cut ten 
inches and performed satisfactorily. 
The cost of this type of fireline 
construction did not exceed $12 per 
mile, approximately one-half the 
cost of a line constructed by hand. 
This is not the whole story, how- 
ever, as the life of a line constructed 
by tractor and grader is estimated 
at four years, or four times the life 
of a hand-constructed line. The 
ratio of cost then would be $88 to 
$12. From the work done and the 
appearance of the line eight months 
after it was constructed it seems 
reasonable to say that the use of 
a tractor and grader gives excellent 
promise of being a cheap and rapid 
means of fireline construction. 
Experience in the South, where 
fire lines are needed in the vast 
areas of pine timber, has proven the 
tractor an efficient servant. Where 
the country is _ fairly 
open and with a heavy 
cover of grass, pal- 
metto, and sedge, one 
man with a small trac- 
tor and large, power- 
ful disc plow can easily 
construct more than a 
half mile of  fifteen- 
foot line in an hour. 
Even in lands covered 
with stumps or broken 
by occasional ponds and 
small lakes, as is often 
found in the southern 
counties of Georgia, a 
skillful operator can 
dodge obstacles and 
gain good results. With 
the use of the disc, a 
clean line can _ be 


plowed very rapidly. 











HE McNARY-WOODRUFF bill has become the 

McNary-Woodrufft Act. President Coolidge’s sign- 
ing of the bill on April 30 made it a law and thereby 
brought to a successful issue a three-year effort on the part 
of the American public to provide funds in definite amounts 
and with annual regularity for the creation of more National 
Forests in the eastern half of the United States. That the 
measure was amended to reduce the fiscal authorizations 
does not detract from the important fact that passage of the 
measure in its present form is a worthy and gratifying 
victory. Long needed recognition by Congress that the 
government’s acquisition of forest lands in the east must be 
based on a clear-cut predetermined fiscal policy has been 
won. This is the fundamental principle for which The 
American Forestry Association has been fighting so untir- 
ingly. Furthermore, the Act authorizes substantial in- 
creases during the next three years which will make it pos- 
sible for the Federal Government to enlarge its National 
Forest holdings very materially in the White and Appa- 
lachian Mountains, in the Lake States, and in the South. 

The total expenditure authorized by the Act amounts to 
$8,000,000, of which $2,000,000 is to become available 
July 1, 1928; $3,000,000 on July 1, 1929, and $3,000,000 
on July 1, 1930. These sums are in marked contrast to 
the uncertain and haphazard amounts which Congress has 
made available in the past. During the last decade the 
Forest Service has never known from year to year what 
sums, if any, would be forthcoming for the prosecution of its 
forest acquisition work. In two of those years,- no ap- 
propriations whatever were made. In others, the sums were 
small and varying. The greatest amount available in any 
one year has been $1,000,000. It was clear that under 
such an evasive and unbusinesslike system the creation of 
National Forests in the East was becoming a makeshift. To 
remedy this situation and to raise the work of forest acquisi- 
tion from a whimsical governmental activity to a project of 
merited importance, The American Forestry Association 
proposed in the fall of 1924 the measure which has since 
been known as the McNary-Woodruff bill. 

As originally introduced in the Senate by Senator 
McNary, and in the House by Representative Woodruff, 
the bill called for a ten-year program with fiscal authoriza- 
tions amounting to $40,000,000. Few forestry measures 
have met with such universal public support. Its main op- 











EDITORIAL 


The McNary-Woodruff Act 


position was from the government itself through its Bureau 
of the Budget, which held that the sums authorized were 
not justified by the economy program of the administration. 
In spite of this opposition, the Senate twice passed the bill in 
its original form, but the House adhered to the budget com- 
missioner’s mandate and reduced the program to a two-year 
term, with an authorization of $2,000,000 a year. The Act 
in its present form, therefore, is a compromise between the 
two Houses, but a compromise of funds and not of principles. 

During the three years specified by the Act, the sums 
authorized amount to only $1,000,000 less than the author- 
ization contained for the same years in the original bill. 
This means that during the next three years the Forest 
Service will be able to go forward with its acquisition work 
practically on the scale contemplated by the ten-year pro- 
gram. A number of important purchases, long pending, 
can now be consummated, chief among them, the acquisi- 
tion of the Waterville area as an addition to the White 
Mountain National Forest. Ability to purchase this area 
is most timely, because the lumber company now holding 
title to the land has planned to begin lumbering immedi- 
ately, unless the government could purchase on or before the 
expiration of its option on June 1. The new Act will also 
make possible the blocking-up of the Superior National 
Forest, which is badly checker-boarded with private hold- 
ings, thus making difficult proper protection and administra- 
tion. It is understood that plans are also in the making for 
the creation of a number of National Forests in Wisconsin, 
additions to the ‘Tawas National Forest in Michigan, the 
acquisition of Heart’s Content in Pennsylvania, and the pur- 
chase of lands for new forest units in the southern pine 
regions. Based upon the past cost of land for purchase as 
National Forests in the East, the authorization of the Mc- 
Nary-Woodruff Act should add, during the next three years, 
between a million and a half and two million acres to our 
eastern forest system. 

While The American Forestry Association has occupied 
a position of public leadership in urging this legislation, 
credit for the passage of the bill rests with the many in- 
dividuals and organizations throughout the country which 
have given it their loyal and unremitting support; ,and to 
Senator McNary and Representative Woodruff for their 
constructive generalship of the measure in their respective 
Houses. 
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Has Forestry Week Served Its Purpose? 


EPORTS from various parts of the United States and 

Canada indicate that on the whole this year’s observ- 
ance of American Forest Week during the latter part of 
April was highly successful in throwing forestry on the 
screen of public thought. The week was better organized 
both locally and regionally, material was available well in 
advance, and the observance was marked by a higher degree 
of State, national and international cooperation than ever 
before. This was made possible by the better financial sup- 
port given the central committee by many of the constituent 
organizations. 

The radio program arranged by the Central American 
Forest Week Committee, in which President Coolidge per- 
sonally broadcast his Forest Week proclamation and Min- 
ister of the Interior Charles Stewart was on the air for 
Canada, was the national feature of the week. That mil- 
lions of people were reached during the half hour of the 
program and were deeply impressed by the forest messages 
of President Coolidge and Mr. Stewart and the delightful 
tree songs of Mrs. Louise Homer Stires is attested by num- 
berless sacks of letters received by the broadcasting stations 
and forwarded to The American Forestry Association. Ex- 
tracts typical of these letters are published elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The exchange of speakers between the United States and 
Canada was also a new feature of the week and one which 
has made for a better forest understanding between the two 
countries. But it was through the State forest organizations 
that the American public was most largely and intimately 
reached, particularly by those States which whole-heartedly 
seized the opportunity which the week offered to feature 


forestry in schools, homes, clubs and public meeting places. 

That American Forest Week during the eight years it 
has been observed has had a tremendous effect in stimulat- 
ing public interest in forestry and in giving the layman a 
better understanding of our forest problems is hardly open 
to argument. It has provided an opportunity to marshal 
forest workers throughout the nation and thereby carry for- 
estry in one form or another to old and young. During the 
past year, however, a feeling has been developing on the 
part of many that American Forest Week has served its 
purpose and that, as a national institution at least, the time 
has come to abandon it. ‘Those who hold this view take 
the position that the press and the public have become ‘“‘fed 
up” with special weeks and that Forest Week is losing its 
grip upon the public. They hold that it is better to termi- 
nate the event now than have it become a public bore. They 
would leave it to the individual State to have its own forest 
week when and if it so desires. 

It is, of course, impossible to measure the value of Amer- 
ican Forest Week handled on a national scale. It is a 
large undertaking, and its full value can be attained only 
by adequate support of its national unity. If the oppor- 
tunity which a national American Forest Week gives the 
States to feature forestry and to win popular understanding 
and support is not worth the money or the effort, it should 
be abandoned. Those who direct the week in the different 
States are the best judges of this question. It seems to us, 
therefore, that the plan of the central American Forest 
Week Committee to submit the question to the respective 
States is the right course to follow before deciding arbi- 


trarily to abandon the week as a national institution. 


Roadside Improvement 


MERICA is today building highways with an engineer- 
ing skill perhaps surpassing those of any nation, and 
there are plenty of good highway engineers in other countries. 
From the point of view of dignity and beauty, less can 
be said for our highways. Although many scenic routes have 
been constructed in America, unfortunately they do not 
long remain such. The added “developments” of the adver- 
tising men, the wayside refreshment industry and at times 
the wire-line companies in a few years substitute a kind of 
scenery which is the direct antithesis of that which the road 
was built to give the public a chance to enjoy. 

Apparently, we are going through the same stage in road 
construction that we went through years ago in construction 
In former days it was thought sufficient 
Today the public 


of public buildings. 
that public buildings be serviceable only. 
demands that they be dignified and beautiful as well, even at 
some additional cost, and people are demanding in no uncer- 
tain terms that the scenic heritage of America be not de- 


stroyed. As applied to roads, this means, naturally, scenic 


roads must be protected and others of less natural attractive- 
ness must be developed scenically in so far as possible. 


The result is that we have many organizations and public 
bodies grappling with the roadside problem in one way or 
another. Some are interested in planting trees or protecting 
existing ones, others in developing attractive designs for road- 
side stands. Still others in curtailing the undue enthusiasm 
of the outdoor advertising man. 

All these movements are good, but unless the various 
groups work in concert and consider the roadside as a whole, 
only partial results will be obtained. It is but little gain if 
we remove advertising signs from scenic spots and leave 
hideous examples of hot dog stands in their places, or if we 
preserve the trees and leave both the others. 

The recently appointed committee of the American Civic 
Association on roadside development has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to make a coordinated study of the whole roadside 
problem which is more complex than most people are aware. 
Public support can be depended upon if some one can show 
the way out of the intricate legal tangle of overlapping juris- 
dictions on the highway, which must be unravelled before 


much successful work on the ground can be accomplished. 














Forest Research Wins 


OREST research won its case in Congress on May 12 

when the House passed the measure popularly known as 

the McNary-McSweeney bill, providing for a compre- 
hensive program of forest research to be conducted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The victory is 
unprecedented in that no other forestry measure has ever 
been favorably disposed of by Congress in so short a time. 
Heretofore, forestry legislation of great moment has been a 
question of years. “Che McNary-McSweeney bill was intro- 
duced, considered, and passed by both Houses within a period 
of less than six months. It is expected that by the time this 
issue of the magazine reaches its readers the bill will have 
been signed by the President. 

Under Senator McNary’s able leadership, the measure 
passed the Senate on April 16, and great concern was felt 
by supporters of the bill that the pressure which always 
characterizes the closing days of Congress would block its 
consideration and passage by the House before adjournment. 
Through the untiring efforts and successful leadership of 
Representative McSweeney, however, the bill was brought 
up by the unanimous consent of the House on May 12 and 
passed with one minor amendment. ‘This amendment does 
not affect the original authorization of the bill, but merely 
provides for the establishment of several additional forest 
experiment stations. “The amendment was concurred in by 
the Senate on May 14 and the bill sent to the Presi- 
dent for signature. 

The 


meets the long recog- 


legislation 


nized need for an 
organic act for forest 
research by the 
Federal Govern- 
ment. It is the out- 
growth of an_ ex- 
haustive study made 
by a committee of 
the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters of the 
status of forest re- 
search in this country 
and the need of ex- 


panding it if real 





progress is to be 


made in meeting our 


Senator Charles L. McNary 


forest problems. The 
provisions of the bill are based upon the recommenda- 
tions of this committee. It was introduced in Congress at 
the request of the National Forestry Program Committee, 
composed of representatives of some ten national organiza- 
tions, of which The American Forestry Association is one. From 
its inception, the legislation received the strong support of 


scores of organizations and associations throughout the country. 


There are ten sections in the bill, nine of which authorize 
specific appropriations. An appropriation of $1,000,000 a 
year is authorized for the establishment and operation of 
forest experiment stations required to meet national require- 
ments in forest research; $250,000 a year is authorized for 
investigations of tree diseases, and $350,000 a year for the 


investigation of forest insects. Research in the life history 


and habits of forest 
animals, birds, and 
wild life is pro- 
vided for with an 


appropriation of 


not more than 
$150,000 a vear. 
A total of not to 


$3.000.000 


ized, in 


exceed 
isauthor 
amounts of not 
more than $250,- 
000 annually, for 
a timber survey of 
United 
Other sections of 
the bill 


research in respect to 


the States. 


provide for 





the relationof weather 


Representative James McSweeney 


torest 

fires, methods of 
and means of bringing about better utilization of our wood 
crops, and conditions of profitable reforestation in different 


conditions to 


improved range management, ways 


forest regions of the country. 
The complete bill as passed by the House and as expected 
to be signed by the President, follows: 
To insure adequate supplies of timber and other forest products 
for the the full 


for timber growing and other purposes of forest lands in the 


people of the United States, to promote use 


United States, including farm wood lots and those abandoned 
areas not suitable for agricultural production, and to secure the 
correlation and the most economical conduct of forest research in 
the Department of Agriculture, through research in reforestation, 
timber growing, protection, utilization, forest economics, and re- 
lated subjects, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed to conduct 
such investigations, experiments, and tests as he may deem neces- 
sary under to 10, 
demonstrate, and promulgate the best methods of reforestation and 


sections 2 inclusive, in order to determine, 


of growing, managing, and utilizing timber, forage, and other 
forest products, of maintaining favorable conditions of water flow 
and the prevention of erosion, of protecting timber and other forest 
growth from fire, insects, disease, or other harmful agencies, of 
obtaining the fullest and most effective use of forest lands, and to 


the economic considerations which 


and promulgate 


(Continued on page 376) 


determine 
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The Maine Wilderness Is Not Passing 


(Continued from page 


Penobscot, so well is the storage controlled. Had there been 


lack of storage on this system, it is estimated that the main 


river would have risen eight feet additional and untold 


damage resulted to every town in the 
of these reservoirs often causes some dri-ki, 
that some of the unmerchantable timber is not removed, but 


valley. The creation 


due to the fact 


it is only a question of a few years when this will disappear 
and the shores be as beautiful as before. 

As a recreation center this State is free and open to all 
who wish to come. The whole State has fewer restrictions 
than the publicly owned parks that have been set up for 
recreation only. There are thousands of ponds and streams 
that are just as they have been for the last fifty years, and 
there are millions of acres still free from the stench of gaso- 
line. It might not be inopportune to quote from an article 
by Mr. Phillips in The Sportsman, as follows: “What, for 
instance, will happen when the timber owners in the north 
woods say to the sportsman, as they will be obliged to do 
‘We are facing too great a property risk to allow 
rifle to rush through our 


some day: 
town vacationist with a 
increasing our fire risk.’ ’ 


every 
forests as he pleases . . 

To take care of this fire risk an expensive network of 
fire towers covers the forest area and is supplemented by 


patrols. Special effort is directed to roads. Some com- 
y ARAVILLA 





HE study of tree trunks is as eirine as that 
There is individuality 





of the tree as a whole. 
and character expressed in the rugged bark of 








a mature tree which may serve for identification 
of its species, as easily recognized 
as the leaf characters, and fre- 
quently much more reliable. 
While the differences are 


nor perhaps 


not 
easily seen at first, 
so quickly learned as the differ- 






ences in leaves, there is a some- 
thing almost indefinable about the 
bark which grows upon one im- 
perceptibly and becomes stronger 
the more familiar one becomes 
with the tree. As with the faces 
of human beings, all made up of 
the same features yet no two 
alike, 
individuals, 
bark 
furrows, ridges and scales. 

As an extreme example look at the alligator-bark juniper, 
also called checkered-bark juniper (Juniperus pachyphlaea, 
Torr.). Seldom do we find a tree with a bark so distinctive. 
Not well known because of its limited distribution, this tree 


here we find also distinct 
although the 


of each is composed of 





wet 


A strong identifying character of the Western 
Yellow Pine is the scale, with peculiar rounded 
edges and perforated by circular holes 
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keep special fire trucks, equipped with all the latest 
fire fighting apparatus, With the 
system of roads they can reach the greater part of their terri- 
The owners of wild land pay 


panies 
ready for instant use. 
tory in a short space of time. 
vearly, through a special tax, in excess of $160,000 for this 
protection. 

Because natural reproduction is so good, 


Some of the pulp 


planting has 
not been carried on to a large extent. 
maintain nurseries and reforest to 
the extent warranted. The most of them employ foresters 
interested in the future of their lands, 


companies do, however, 
and are intensely 
that they may produce raw material for their mills indefi- 
nitely. 

I do not believe the people of Maine have been hood- 
The transfer of lands has taken place in the open 
well 


winked. 
approved by governors and legislatures, as 
The personnel 


market, 
as by the trustees of the various institutions. 
of this group of men has always been above reproach and in 
matters of business their foresight could not be questioned. 
The industries dependent upon the forests of Maine are on 
a sound financial basis and all conditions point to an indefi- 
nite continuance. The will continue 
through the years to play its great share in the prosperity 


Shall Know Them 


“mess of pulpwood” 


MEEK TAYLOR 


is found in scattered, somewhat stunted growth in the wind- 
swept mountains of Arizona and New Mexico. In addition 
to the noticeably the bark is 
scoured white by the wind-borne sand. The trunk is short 

but may be several feet in diam- 
This old veteran was over 
three feet in thickness. The 
branches are stout and rugged 
with the checking of the bark ex- 


checkered appearance, here 


eter. 


tending well out among the 
smaller branches. 

Among the pines, also, are 
many that can easily be distin- 


guished by their bark. They dif- 
fer in color, in width and depth 
of furrows and ridges, as well as 
in the type of scales. 

Compare, for 
eastern white pine, 
a valuable timber tree in north- 
ern and eastern United States, 
and the western white pine. In 


instance, the 
at one time 


the eastern pine we see the grayish bark with narrow, shallow 
furrows extending almost straight, with broad, flat ridges. 
The surface does not scale readily unless in extreme age, and 


even then the scales are small. The western pine is dark 
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BEOe se.  earean 
Seldom has a tree a more distinctive 
bark than that of the alligator bark 
juniper (Juniperus pachyphalaea Torr) 





brown and the furrows are deeper and somewhat wider. 
The ridges are short, and while sometimes wide they fre- 
quently come to a sharp edge. The scales are very 
small. 

In the vellow pines we find a more scaly bark, but the 
method of scaling is distinct. However, the longleaf and 
the loblolly pines of the South call for more than superficial 
study in order to distinguish them by the bark alone. In 
the loblolly the furrows are shallow and the ridges narrow, 
while in the longleaf the furrows are deeper and the ridges 
broad in comparison to the length. The bark in both 
scales in large pieces, leaving exposed a smooth yellowish- 
brown surface in the longleaf and more of a reddish-brown 
in the loblolly. The scales in the longleaf are smaller than 
in the loblolly, but both are thin and somewhat paper-like. 





In the the long-leaved pine of the 
South (Pinus palustris Mill) the fur- 
rows are deep, ridges broad and 
surface broken into large scales 








In the White Pine (Pinus Strobus L. 
the bark is grayish, with shallou 
fissures and broad, connected ridges 





Contrasting with a longleaf of the 
same size, bark of loblolly (Pinus 
taeda L.) is red-brown and irregu- 


larly divided by shallow furrows 
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While in the Rocky Mountain White 
Pine (Pinus flexilis James) the fur- 


rows are wider and the ridges short 


4am = 


In the western yellow pine we have a tree in many re- 
spects similar to its cousins of the South, but in the bark 
characters far more striking. The division of the trunk 
into two or even three equal parts is a condition very com- 
mon in these pines of high altitude of the West. 

The bark furrows are wide and often deep, anastomosing 
at frequent intervals, leaving the ridges broad, short and 
somewhat rhomboidal in form. In color the bark of the 
young trees is so dark as to give them locally the name 
Black Jack. As the tree matures, the bark takes on a ruddy 
color until in old trees it is a distinct cinnamon yellow. 
The scales are smaller and thinner than those of the south- 
ern pines, and are red on the outer surface, but yellow 
underneath. They are characterized by a peculiar rounded 
edge, and in many cases circular holes perforate the scales. 


a 
or . 


«a 


~ 2 





a ‘= TS ae 4 
The Western Yellow Pine (Pinus 
ponderosa var. arizonica Shaw) has 
furrows wide and deep, with 
frequent anastomosing 
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The Killer 


(Continued from page 332 


one night at least, and give them a fair chance at him in the 
morning light. Supper over, boughs were placed on the 
platform, blankets thrown over them, and all was made ready 
for the night watch. 

Hawkins sent the Indian to bed. “I will wake you for 
the last watch, Mancos.”’ 

Darkness lay over the quiet canyon. Within an hour 
the moon would rise. Until then the lone watcher must 
trust solely to his ears for any sound heralding the coming 
Not a breath of 


Presently, far 


of the bear. The silence was oppressive. 

air stirred in the branches above his head. 
away, the cry of a night-bird charged the upper spaces with 
plaintive lamentations. Just then something appeared in the 
east to break the dark montony. 


above the horizon like a lost spirit, bringing comfort to the 


The moon came gliding 


lone guardian of the trail. 

No sound came up from below as the weary hours dragged 
on toward midnight. He was on the point of going for 
the Indian when the snapping of a twig stopped his heart- 
beat. Motionless as a carved image, he peered over the 
bluff, but there was nothing to indicate that the world about 
him was inhabited. For a while longer he held his lonely 
watch and then aroused the Indian, who came at once to 
the look-out point on the cliff. Hawkins fell asleep without 
removing his clothing, and the chief took upon himself the 
responsibility of accounting for the bear. He sat as motion- 
less as a God of Baal until the pink and gold of morning 
danced over the edge of the world. Then his ear caught 
the notes of the bear’s salutation to the dawn, and he knew 
Big Ben was alive and well. 

Just as daylight was driving the shadows from the corners 
of the sink, the old chief saw the killer come shambling 
across the small clearing where yesterday he had fought his 
terrible battle for life. He stood for a moment surveying 
his fallen foe, raised his head to sniff the air for the scent 
of any other antagonist, and then struck into the trail lead- 
Quickly the Indian 
went to the platform and aroused Hawkins. 

“Bear putty soon come.” 


ing up from the rock-ribbed arena. 


“Tosenomp!’’ he said. 

Hawkins was instantly alert and gave his attention to 
getting things in readiness for the coming battle. His gun 
lay at his side on the edge of the platform, and he was just 
reaching for it when the chief suddenly exclaimed in an 
undertone, “See ’em! See ’em! Bear now come!” 

The next instant the killer lumbered up over the last rim 
and stood smiling into the face of the morning. He turned 
his little beady eyes in all directions to make sure of his 
Hawkins 
threw out his hand quickly to seize his gun, but in his ex- 
It fell with a thud 


surroundings. Now was the time for action. 


citement pushed it from the platform. 
Instantly the bear heard the sound and 


to the ground. 
came directly toward the platform. 
scented the Indian, and his hideous jowls were thrown sav- 
agely apart and his stride lengthened. 


In the next moment he 


Hawkins debated the feasibility of attempting to recover 
his gun, but the old chief held him back. “‘Me kill ’em,” 
he said. 

The bear came on, swinging his head and lurching from 
side to side. The old chief fired, missed the brute’s head 
and struck him in the fleshy part of the foreleg. 
howl came from the killer, but he lurched right ahead. 
Again and again the Indian fired, but the missiles did no 
more than wound Big Ben. Maddened now by the sting 
of the bullets and by the smell of his own hot blood, the 


An angry 


monster made a dash and came directly under the platform. 
He reared onto his hind legs, pawed the ends of the project- 
ing poles, and would have pulled them down had not the 
two men at once jumped upon the opposite ends. It was 
dificult now to get a shot at him. Hawkins drew his piti- 
fully small revolver and sent a bullet into the great paw 
that clung to the end of the poles. Another roar of pain, 
and Big Ben dropped to the ground to try some other mode 
of attack. 

He ran to the foot of the big tree, in the fork of which 
rested one corner of the platform, took his bearings, and 
began to climb. Shots rang out fast and furious from the 
old Indian’s gun as the killer pulled himself up with alacrity. 
There was no time to think. Each man gave him the best 
he had from his weapon. When Big Ben’s head was even 
with the top of the platform, Hawkins landed one bullet 
from his small revolver in the bear’s eye. The killer roared 
his fury, but came on. The old chief clubbed his gun and 
struck at the monster, and the next instant the old Win- 
chester was flying through the air. The bear’s front feet 
were now upon the poles. 

“Climb tree, Mancos,”’ shouted Hawkins, dashing for the 
opposite side of the platform. Old Mancos bounded for the 
tree next to the one Big Ben had climbed and began to 
ascend, but before he could gain much headway the bear 
lurched forward, reared, and grabbed the fluttering edge of 
his shirt, ripping it to strings. In the meantime Hawkins 
had descended from the platform and recovered his rifle and 
was making frantic efforts to locate the bear among the 
leaves. Just as he caught sight of the beast, the old chief, 
still climbing with the hot breath of the bear upon his flesh, 
cried out: 

“Tosenomp! What’s a matta? Hurry up.” 

Hawkins’ rifle spoke—shots came in quick succession. 
The big beast relaxed his hold on the tree, began to crash 
downward, and then, like an avalanche, tore through the 
branches, taking all before him as he fell. His huge bulk 
struck the projecting poles of the platform, the opposite ends 
rose into the air, and bear, poles, and branches lay in one 
heap at Hawkins’ feet. 

Old Mancos, from his perch in the tree, 
gave a war whoop. Hawkins satisfaction. 
The bear’s muscles twitched and all was over. Big Ben, the 


dreaded killer, had gone the way of all the earth. 


It was the end. 


smiled with 




















Getting the Most Out of Our Pines 


Handy Timber Scale Stick, Distributed by Association, 


» 


ELIEVING § that 
farmers and_ other 
owners of shortleaf 


and loblolly _ pine 





trees in the South 
should know more about the 
amount and value of their tim- 
ber, The American Forestry As- 
sociation has made available a set 
of two timber scale sticks, with 
which logs can be easily measured 
and standing trees scaled. 

Every farmer has bushel bas- 
kets and other measures and 
scales for weighing and measur- 
ing the ordinary farm crop, but 
only a small number have been 
able in the past to conveniently 
measure their logs or scale the 
lumber in standing trees. With 
the timber scale sticks logs are 
handily measured in board feet, 
and the amount of timber in 


board feet of shortleaf and lob- 





Measuring the diameter of a Southern pine 
by use of the tree scale stick 


Is Great Aid to Farmer 





Measuring the contents of a log with the 


handy log scale stick 


estimating the con- 
tents of shortleaf 
and loblolly pines. 
The shortleaf pine 
is the abundant 
pine over the Pied- 
mont region of the 
South. Its needles 
are from three to 
five inches long 
and in clusters of 
two or three. The 
trunk of the tree is 
straight and clean. 
The loblolly pine 
is the prevailing 
pine of the south- 
ern coastal plain— 
from Maryland to 
Texas. There are 
three needles in 
each cluster, from 
five to eight inches 
in length. 
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lolly pines may be’ determined in 
a few moments. 

The log scale stick shows on 
one side the contents of logs ac- 
cording to the Doyle log rule, 
and the International log rule is 
given on the opposite side. To 
use this stick, the diameter at the 
small end of the log is taken, and 
with the length of the log in feet 
the contents in board feet can be 
read directly from the scale. In 
order to find the merchantable 
contents of a standing tree by the 
use of the tree scale stick, it is 
necessary to measure the diameter 
of the tree at four and one-half 
feet above the level of the ground, 
and the height of the tree up to 
a point in the top where the main 
trunk is five inches in diameter 
inside the bark. 

The timber scale sticks are 
adapted only for scaling logs and 








Measuring the height of a Southern pine 
by use of the tree scale stick 
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Willie, Put That Hoe in the Garage! 


The American Mercury discovers this in its research labora- 
tories: 

“Contribution to toxicology by a Neillsville, Wisconsin, reader of 
the Chicago Tribune: With further reference to hoop snakes, I 
wish to state that although they are very rare, they are found 
In fact, this summer, while hoeing my 
I heard 


an ominous sound 


occasionally in Wisconsin. 
potatoes, 


ait and, looking 
along the row, 
saw what ap- 





peared to be a 


~~ 


~~, 


: large hoop ap- 
proaching me. 
Not knowing 
ri - ~~, : 
what else to do, a te ee. ' 
4 es — ell . 
I hurriedly stuck {io ica 


the hoe into the 


a Sie 
row and jumped 
to one side. The hoop snake struck the hoe handle a mighty blow 
with its stinger, and in five minutes the hoe handle turned black, 
swelled up, and burst with a terrific noise.” 


Golden Rule Stuff? 


The following, according to the California Forest Service News 
Letter, are the reported words of two rival Basque sheep owners 
herding on the Public Domain near the Modoc Forest. 

Pete, to his neighbors: “I tell you, dat Joe, he soon have to 
queet sheep beezness. I steal 1500 sheeps from heem thees 
summer.” 

Joe, to his neighbors: “Meester, dat Pete soon leave sheep beez- 


ness thees country. I steal 1700 sheeps from heem thees summer!” 


Bored 


“Covered with a white bed-sheet,” says Will C. Barnes, in The 
Producer, “and moving in a stooping position, E. W. Nelson, the 
well-known naturalist, was 
able to make his way close 
up to the antelope bands on 
the grassy plains in old Mex- 
ico. At first they showed 


curiosity as to the 


CowBoy AVIATOR 


some 
white object, but finally paid 
it no more attention. He is the key to his vocation.” 
tells of one old antelope 


buck that, after gazing at 


DETECTIVE PLslsssT 
And A Duck Hunter Waddles? 
“A man’s walk,” says a Princeton psychologist, “frequently 
Which leads Farm and Fire- 
side to observe that: “a lumberjack, we suppose, lumbers. 
And so forth.” 


him for a few moments, closed his eyes and apparently went to 
sleep, while Mr. Nelson crawled as close to him as he cared to get.” 


Informing the Public 


The Smoke Screen (Minnesota) tells about a settler who lived 
on the shore of a lake some distance back from the road and who 
wanted to tell travelers about the attractions that he had to offer. 
His command of language was not the best, but he made a sign 
and stuck it up down by the road. This is what it said: 

“Gudd_ Fiching 
Bas—Pyk—Sunfich & Muskee 
Free Bate.” 

This recalls a sign which one of the witnesses before the House 
Public Lands Committee said could be seen at a swimming hole in 
the Ouachita country in Arkansas: “Please Wear Clothes—It’s 
a Fine to Not.” 

Not So Friendly 

“The Daily Bulletin of November 28 goes on at quite some 
length about the “friendly touch of wood,” states the Coconino 
News, and mentions the railroad tie in that respect. I, myself, 
prefer the highway, and notice that a great many ankle tourists do, 
also. Railroad ties are not spaced exactly right for a friendly 
touch at each and every step. a kid, the 
touch of the shingle, made of wood, which was not at all friendly.” 
So writes the editor of the Daily Bulletin, put out by the Forest 


Service at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


I also remember, as 


The Editor Gets Pessimistic 
Almost side by side in the Detroit Free Press are these items: 


The fishing season's just around the corner, one must own, 
And Truthfulness, in consequence, now totters on its throne. 


and 


When a golfing liar and a fishing liar meet face to face, it is 


generally a tie. 


“He Who Laughs Last” 


“Mr. Tickle is convinced,” says the North Carolina Extension 
News, “that it is good prac- 
tice to follow the advice of 


another North Carolina 


farmer who said, ‘Grow 


SCMALER Er7e, 


trees while you wait, you are 


going to wait anyway.” 
Evidently Mr. Tickle expects 
to have a laugh on his neigh- 


bors who don’t. 
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America Tunes In to Forest Week 


Thousands Write The American Forestry Association Commending 
Educational Value of National Radio Program 


HE forests have found a new champion—America’s 
great radio audience. Following the radio program 

April 23, in which President Coolidge broadcast his 
American and Mr. Charles 
Stewart, Mrs. Louise 


Homer Stires and others participated, The American For- 


Forest Week Proclamation, 


Minister of Interior of- Canada, 
estry Association has received more than ten thousand let- 
ters, expressing interest in trees and forests and praising 
the Association for its part in arranging a national radio pro- 
gram as a feature of American Forest Week. Letters have 
poured in from practically every state in the Union and 
from many provinces in Canada and it is significant of the 
wide interest stimulated that many of the writers seek 
further forest information of one kind or another. Excerpts 
from some of the letters follow: 


“I appreciated your program. We would have more valuable 
timber in our country today but for the shameful carelessness 
of numbers who call themselves citizens. I can never forget an 
My husband was in the hospital 


and I was left with my two young boys when a woods fire, start- 


experience of two years ago. 
ing from a lighted cigarette, threatened our home. For two 
days we lived in terror of losing everything we had, and only 
I hope that 
every citizen of America and Canada will help to protect our 
Fellner, New Jersey. 

“Your forestry program will receive its real ‘thank you’ letter 


a miracle, a sudden changing of the wind, saved us. 
forests.’—Mrs. G. L. 


in the years to come from the hillsides dotted with spruce trees 
planted this spring.”—The Beecher Family, Iowa. 

“Your radio program should be of much benefit in creating 
public sentiment to the importance of forest preservation.’—T. T. 
Leets, Michigan. 

“Your radio program in behalf of American Forest Week was 
a very fine piece of educational work. The linking of Canada 
and the United States in the preservation of our forests is a 
great thing.’—A. L. Mayer, Illinois. 

“The whole nation felt the need of and reaped a rich harvest 
from your wonderful forest program.”—Mr. and Mrs. W. I. 
Shannon, Tennessee. 

“Such worth-while efforts as those of your Association should 
meet with greater cooperation by the people of the country.”— 
Mrs. C. B. Johnson, Iowa. 

“I am grateful to know that some concerted action is being 
taken to arouse and educate the public to the unnecessary waste 
of our forests.’—Mrs. R. E. Best, Texas. 

“You 
anything so out of the ordinary, and I hope you have planted 
the seed in the hearts of the nation.’—Miss Jane Lane, Ken- 
tucky. 


have reasons to felicitate yourselves for broadcasting 


“If we had a few more such programs it might help bring 


us closer to forest fire prevention. It was one of the most 


wonderful programs I have ever heard.”—Mrs. E. Ryan, Penn- 

sylvania. 
“The radio 

great benefit in arousing those who have been careless in their 


habits about the forests.”—-C. R. Root, Nebraska. 


program was very instructive and should be of 


“I wish to satisfaction at your excellent forestry 
program, and shall look forward to other programs of a similar 


express my 
nature.’—H. D. Burnham, Vermont. 

“Until I heard your program, I never had any idea of the 
seriousness of forest fires.’—A. Essex, New York. 

“Your movement for forest preservation so eloquently sponsored 
by President and Minister should have the 
sympathy of everyone.’—A. F. Hatch, Rhode Island. 


“After listening to your radio program I want to say that I 


Coolidge Stewart 


am heartily in favor of, first, conserving the forests as they now 


stand, and of reforestation. I wish you success in your great 


endeavor.”’—A. A. Hoffman, Oregon. 

“Such radio programs should be continued by the Association, 
as I am sure it has done much good. It is a terrible thing to 
see our forests disappearing and not being restored.”—Mrs. R. R. 
Studwell, Connecticut. 

“After listening to the talk given by President Coolidge, one 
realizes the importance of forestry to the country.”—R. King, 
Iowa. 

“Thanks for the good program. We need more trees out here 
in Oklahoma.”—John I. McFarland, Oklahoma. 

“May I express my appreciation and great enjoyment of your 
radio program? I can think of no more fitting way to begin 
Forest Week.’—Mrs. Annie C. Weeks, Maine. 

“IT am glad that The American Forestry Association has taken 
the lead in bringing before the people the necessity of preserving 
our woodlands.”—T. Hoellerer, New York. 

“You are doing great work in urging people to plant trees. 
I, for one, am going to make it a practice to plant trees every 
year.”’—Albert G. Romberg, Nebraska. 

“We should all be in hearty accord with the good work the 
Association is promoting.’”—F. P. Boone, New Hampshire. 

“Listening to your radio program, my resolve was most speedily 
made to join the ranks of those who by every available means 
will cooperate in the most laudable and necessary work at hand.”— 
Mrs. Alberta M. Butcher, New Jersey. 

“Your radio program was a great credit to the Association 
as it was instructive, useful and helpful..—Mrs. Paul Egan, 
Connecticut. 

“We should be gratified at the splendid radio program bringing 
to our attention the important and urgent movement which you 
have set afoot.”—Dr. W. G. Morgan, Washington, D. C. 

“T not only enjoyed your radio program, but was interested to 
know of the great work you are doing. It really hurts one to 
have the mountains blackened by fire.’—Mrs. R. K. Shepard, 
Ohio. 

“I am a Canadian and appreciate all you say about forest 
fires. We are delighted up here to hear Minister Stewart on 
the same program with President Coolidge, and hope that it 
will bring about hearty cooperation.”"—M. E. Overend, Canada. 

“Your radio program should inspire everyone listening in to 
plant trees and protect the forests.’—M. H. Linke, Ohio. 

“The program and the President’s Proclamation should go a 
long ways toward reducing the number of needless forest fires.”— 
A. J. Caywood, Missouri. 

“Your program was very timely and should arouse more people 
to forest conservation.’—Mrs. §. Anderson, South Dakota. 
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A Gray Hackle and a Bucktail Spinner 


(Continued from page 329) 


bass in general. ‘Now, who'd ‘a’ thought thet they’d ruther 
snap at a naked hook than ter jest lay up and swaller a good 
fat ‘grasshopper.’ I never seed th’ beat of it! Ef I had 
me a guinea feather, I'd jest p’in’blank rig me up a fly they'd 
chaw an’ swaller whole.” 

Some moments later Uncle Tip made a rather pitiful 
spectacle of his anxiety to be in the game when we discovered 
him sitting upon a rock, brass spectacles astride his sunburnt 
nose, attempting to “rig up” a frail, black dragon-fly which 
he had caught and tied to his remaining hook. His arduous 
labors concluded, he touched the water lightly with his 
creditable creation, but there was not the slightest response 
from those wise, scaly ones. 

“Well,” the veteran fisherman drawled with a sigh of 
resignation, “ef | was a cussin’ man I'd say ‘dam!’ but I 
hain’t,” he added with a shake of his head, “so I’m jest a-goin’ 
ter keep my clapper shet an’ try agin.” 

With a sigh, Uncle Tip stiffly arose, folded up his pocket 
“barlow,”’ and proceeded to help us polish the aluminum 
camp kit upon tough, emery-like moss in lieu of a dishrag. 
All four of us labored at the task rather impatiently, as 
something had suddenly taken inward possession and each 
of us secretly wished to be away from where we were. 
There were upon our mental horizons mirages of those great 
fellows splashing in the cool pools under the shadows of the 
slate-slips and bristling briars. 

Johnny was the first to slip away unobtrusively with his 
pole. Then Uncle Tip thought he’d “jest mewch around a 
leetle,”” and Reuben sort of melted into the surrounding 
haze. The last to yield, I very soon discovered that my 
solitary gray hackle with trout hook was too small for the 
great, aggressive jaw of the bass. I wasn’t making sure 
strikes and the biggest ones somehow spat out the hook. 
As I worked upstream I caught a glimpse of Uncle Tip 
still vainly whipping the churning waters with his improvised 
Finally I saw him pause and tear it from his 
He must have then reverted to the ancient 
for he went 


dragon-fly. 
line in disgust. 
and honored mountain bait—the grasshopper 
serenely on threshing the pools and shallows. 





That night our courteous cavalier of the faded overalls 
shamefacedly exhibited four of the smaller bass. I had 
seven to my credit, but the curly-headed young enthusiast of 
the spinner had seventeen beauties, some of which were 
grizzled and ranged in their protective colorings from a 
velvety black to vertical stripes and splotches varying to a 
deep, golden yellow. 

I was astonished to observe how quickly these protective 
colorings of the gritty fellows faded when they were ex- 
posed to the bright light of sunshine. It was also interesting 
to note how quickly they resumed their beauty again when 
placed in the water for a few moments. Reuben the Silent 
scored below his active brother in the catch, but he said 


nothing and pondered much. On the whole, they were 


astonishing bass for such an unattractive stream, threading 
its way through an unkempt wilderness. 

That night we four slept under the projecting cliff of 
slate. In the act of retiring, Uncle Tip’s cautious eye espied 
a wisp of driftwood in the corner of our cave and then, in 
turn, he scrutinized the hot, hazy sky. 

“Boys,” he warned, “I wouldn’t like to be ketched in a 
whirl hyar an’ rouse up with the floodwater a-lappin’ ’round 
my neck tonight. We'd have to hit the tops of the ridges 
back to the Spicewoods, fer this leetle stream wouldn't begin 
to hold all the water that’d come out o’ hyar suddent sence 
this timber’s been burnt in these hills. I reckon we'd sorter 
flop out like wild turkeys ‘th their legs tied!” 

“Pap!” chimed Johnnie, stricken with sudden fear, “I 
wouldn’t keer to stay hyar all night!” 

“Well, son,’ Uncle Tip comforted, ‘we're hyar an’ we’re 
got ter make the best of hit. And then hit mought not rain 
fer a week!” 

Being the last to turn in, however, the tall mountaineer 
stepped to the edge of the dark, turbulent little stream, and 
glanced up at the Great Dipper swinging lazily in the west- 
ern firmament beyond the jagged ridges. ‘Them stars is a 
leetle grain cl’arer. Johnny,” he drawled,” ‘“‘you’d orter 
go to bed.” Contented with some sort of indetinable as- 
surance he discerned in his father’s remark, the boy went 
immediately to his blankets and curled up. Our frail 
rubber blanket which closed the front of the cave was not a 
very substantial support at any rate, but a supper of browned 
bass and the toxin of tired muscles and good consciences 
produced a potion which steeped us in sleepy oblivion until 
the peep of day. 

The crisp splash of a leaping bass at the water’s edge only 
a few feet away was the alarm which aroused both Uncle 
Tip and myself at dawn. Fired with a sudden inspiration, 
I sprang from the blankets and seized my light casting rod 
with its magic hackle. 

In a few moments | had a large bass fast and lifted him 
fluttering almost into Curlyhead’s bed. He awoke instantly, 
and clad only in a striped cotton shirt, disappeared around 
a jutting rock in the bed of the stream with his hemlock pole. 
Presently we heard him yell. 

“Now d’ ye reckon he’s gone an’ jerked out a big un?” 
languidly inquired Uncle Tip, raising to a sitting posture 
and rubbing the cobwebs of sleep from his eyes. As we 
looked again, the boy came hopping over the rocks. 

“T got one, pap!” he yelled. 

“What? A pearch?” 

“No, dern hit! A yaller jacket!” 

Uncle Tip was seized with a convulsion of merriment. 
“Well, now!” he exclaimed with unfeigned astonishment 
when he was able to converse sanely, “that was a quare 
gyarb to go fishin’ fer hornets in, son! The next time | 


wouldn’t fergit my britches nohow!” 


(Continued on page 384) 
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View from North Side of Cacapon Mountain—An Ideal Camp or Summer Home Site 


An Unusual Opportunity to Obtain a 


3000 ACRE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


Suitable for a Private Game Preserve, Summer 
Estate or Recreation Community 


HIS desirable forest property lies along the top and LOWERING trees and shrubs are abundant and beauti- 
slopes of Cacapon Mountain near Berkeley Springs, ful. Beginning with the serviceberry in April, then the 
W. Va., the Potomac and Great Cacapon Rivers, the newly dogwood and red bud in May and following them the moun- 
improved State Highway and the B. & O. Railroad. It is tain laurel and azaleas, with arbutus and violets carpeting 
one of the few remaining large tracts in this local- the ground throughout the spring and early sum- 
ity which, on account of its picturesque location, pastel diate mer, the Cacapon Mountain forest is a veri- 
easy accessibility and forest cover, offers an aks. table fairyland of flowers. Near the vari- 
ideal opportunity for the establishment — —psurrs/o ous attractive building sites are acres of 
of a game preserve, summer estate or P ~o-n—-E—Ww_ Y oO R * rich sandy loam soil which can be re- 
outdoor recreation community. From or Us Oi ee claimed to orchards and truck gar- 
Prospect Rock and points along the BAY, | aL ye woe art dens supplying fruits and vege- 
broad level mountain summit won- B— Keven tables of every kind in abundance. 
derful panoramas may be had of y | Huckleberries and blackberries 
the Potomac Valley, Sleepy Creek | grow wild in profusion. Electric 
transmission lines cross the 


0 , Db enewierk 
Mountain and into the States of : 


West Virginia, Maryland, Penn- mM { weg) * property and could be tapped 
sylvania and Virginia. aaah, 5 tae , to furnish light and power. 
meen rea Pee 
« es : ,¢e% 
HE land is covered by thrifty gl PPomerstacg Ba HERE is a good nucleus of 
growth, 15 to 40 years old, fe oe (, ey game such as wild turkeys, 
of white, black, red and chest- i. o\wes, ‘yi 2¢'7 (8 a pheasants, partridges, ra b- 
nut oaks, hickories, locusts, pines, Pe, © Cherksten J bits, squirrels and deer which, 
gums and maples, with a small ‘ if protected against poachers, 
amount of yellow poplar and old- Oe will propagate rapidly. There is 
growth yellow pine. Much of it is 7 We is good fishing in the Great Cacapon 


ene a ee aa River, a strong-flowing tributary 
of the Potomac which runs at the 
western foot of the mountain. A 
mountain road follows along the top of 
the mountain through the southern end of 


large enough for mine props and 
cross-ties, which, together with a few 
patches large enough for a small saw- 
mill setting, would produce revenue from 
the start. Due to its location and accessi- itn 3h Camas ok then Raat? 1 ‘ 
bility, the timber can be managed and _ pro- Near Everywhere the property some seven miles distant. 
tected at a minimum cost and under careful Branch roads of a quarter to a half mile in 
management the yield will increase from year to year length lead to the various hunting lodge or summer house 
and contribute materially to the support of the property. building sites, scenic points and numerous springs. 





Yen one great desire of the owner is to see these lands made useful and productive 
along lines similar to those he had intended to execute, but which his advanced 
age and necessity for settling his estate makes impossible. He is willing to sell out 
at less than his cost and will take a purchase money mortgage for a part of the price. 


For Further Information Write to the Owner 


W.C. CRONEMEYER, 3729 R Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
CERTIFIED COPY 


The above property has been inspected by a Forester retained by The American Forestry Association who, in his 
report dated May 14, 1928, states that he has examined the property and found the information in the advertise- 
ment to be as given. 
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QUARE Lumber fi 









The Mark of 45 














These items can nowbe purchased under the 4-Square 
label. Each carefully manufactured for the particular 
purpose for which it is intended. 


SQUARE EDGE FINISHING LUMBER 


BEVEL SIDING - COLONIAL SIDING 
DROP SIDING - SOFTWOOD FLOORING 
END MATCHED SOFTWOOD FLOORING 

CEILING AND PARTITION 
SHELVING - STEPPING 
CASING - BASE - MOULDINGS 





é Pe me 
A 


HIS announcement of a new 
kind of lumber has a two-fold 
significance. 

FIRST, an assurance of the 
finest lumber it is possible to 
produce. Seasoned. Milled to 
precise standards of size and 
dressing. Packaged. And with 
species and grade plainly printed 
on the label and guaranteed by 
Weyerhaeuser. 

You get exactly what you pay 
for when you buy 4-Square Lum- 
ber from a 4-Square Dealer. 

SECOND, the elimination of 


one of the most costly wastes in 


A new and better lumber and 
a new and better way to buy it 


Another Weyerhaeuser achievement-Wasteless Lumber / 


trimmed square at both ends -- packaged ---- ready to use---- 






building —the time the carpen- 
ter spends in squaring up each 
piece of lumber before he can 
use it. 

4-Square Lumber is trimmed 
at the mill exactly square at 
both ends. Square every way you 
test it. 

Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lum- 
ber means better buildings—bet- 
ter looking, longer lasting—at a 
substantial saving in cost. 

Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lum- 
ber is sold through local lumber 
dealers. Your own local dealer 
has it or can get it for you. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS - SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
General Sales Offices: WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY, Spokane, Washington 


District Sales Offices: MINNEAPOLIS - 
PITTSBURGH -:- 
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KANSAS CITY :- 
PHILADELPHIA - 


CHICAGO - TOLEDO 


NEW YORK 
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Georgia Forestry Fair 


Under the auspices of the Georgia Forest 


Service, the second annual State Forestry 
Fair will be held at Waycross, September 
19 to 22, inclusive. The purpose of this 


meeting is to stimulate greater interest in 
the possibilities of fire prevention and tim- 
ber production in Georgia and the southern 
Many field 


scheduled in the use 


States. demonstrations have 


been of fire-fighting 


tools, making of fire breaks, sawmill meth- 


ods, use of turpentine tools, stump pulling, 


and fire-line construction with tractors. 





Minnesota Commission Studies 


Eastern Forests 


The Reforestation Commission of Minne- 


sota, which is gathering information on 


the subject of reforestation, recently visited 
New York to study the work that is being 
done there and to familiarize itself with the 
of the 


istration of forest lands generally. 


forestry laws State and the admin- 


The Commission consisted of W. I. Nolan, 
Lieutenant-Governor; John A. Johnson, 
Speaker of the House; Senators Fred W. 
Bessette, Fred Long, Louis P. Johnson, 
Adolph §. Larson, and George Nordlin; 


Representatives Rolin R. Johnson, W. I. Nor- 
ton, Louis Enstrom, John O. Haugland, and 
John Nordine. 
with Conservation 
Macdonald, Wil- 
Superintendent of Lands 
Arthur F. 
visor of Reforestation of 
Department. 


The Commission met 
Commissioner Alexander 
liam G. Howard, 


and Forests; and Amadon, Super- 


the Conservation 


Forest Taxation Inquiry in 


Oregon 


The United States Forest Taxation In- 
quiry, under the direction of Fred Rogers 
Fairchild, 


Yale University, 


Professor of Political Economy at 
will begin its investigation 
of forest taxation in Oregon in Jiune, it is 
announced by the Forest Service. 

While forest conditions in vary 
Idaho, 
the study 


Oregon 


somewhat from those in Montana, 


and other northwestern States, will 
be watched with interest by owners of for- 
est land and others concerned with the pro- 
motion of timber growing throughout the 
northwest. 


The Forest Taxation Inquiry is being con- 


ducted under the terms of the Clarke- 
McNary Law. The work was opened in 
Minnesota in 1926, and a large amount of 


valuable data has been collected in the three 


Lake States, with the cooperation of local 


interests. In a progress report on the In- 


quiry, just issued, Professor Fairchild states 
that the study of forest taxation is national 
in scope and contemplates field investiga- 
each of the more forest 


tions in important 


regions of the United States. 





Peters Heads Public Relation 
Branch at Forest Service 


James G. Peters has been named chief of 
the Branch of Public Relations in the United 
States Forest Service, it has been announced. 
He succeeds Major R. Y. Stuart, 
May 1 took over his duties as Chief Forester. 
Alfred B. Hastings will succeed Mr. 
as Chief of State Cooperation. 

Mr. 


public relations work of the Forest Service 


Ww ho on 
Peters 
with the 


Peters has been connected 


He is the principal author- 
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for many years. 





ity of the Service on State forestry policies, 
and has been instrumental in bringing about 
the adoption of progressive forestry policies 
and the development of forestry 
in the States. 
Johns Hopkins University, 


activities 
Mr. Peters is a graduate of 
and of the Yale 
Forest School, where he received his degree 
in 1903. He entered 
the Forest Service in 1903, and seven years 
later was placed in charge of State and 
private cooperation work. 

Mr. Hastings has been assistant chief of 
State cooperation since 1925. 


of Master of Forestry 


He was grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College in 1904, and 
first entered the Forest Service as a Forest 
assistant in Idaho in 1911. He resigned 

1916 to become Assistant State Forester of 
Hampshire, 


New and later was appointed 


Assistant State Forester of Virginia. 





Lumbermen Lay Plans for 
Progress in Reforestation 


Decision to cooperate in a forestry sur- 
vey of the country by regions with a view 
to the encouragement of regional programs 
for gradual transition of the lumber and 
other forest industries to a perpetual yield 
basis, was one of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the recent annual meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion at Chicago. 

Members of the Forestry and Economics 
Committees met during the session to give 
joint consideration to the report and recom- 
mendations of George S. Long, Chairman of 
Committee. As a result the 
following resolution was introduced by R. B. 
Goodman, chairman of the Committee on 
Economics, and was adopted: 

“Resolved, that the interest of this asso- 
ciation in forestry as a national program 


the Forestry 
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Save Your Magazines 


VERY number of the AMERICAN 

Forests AND Forest LIFE is worth 
reading again and again. Seated in 
your favorite armchair, you can idly 
turn over the pages and live over your 
last vacation and other vacations in days 
gone by, all conspiring to make you 
more and more a lover of the great out 
of doors. 

Grasp this opportunity for greater enjoy- 
ment from your magazines—bind them in our 
special two-tone, hand colored, embossed cov- 
ers and they will be preserved to give you 
a lifetime of enjoyment. 

Many requests make it possible for us to 
offer you these artistic, leather-like covers for 
about one-half the usual retail price. They are 
especially designed for American Forests and 
Forest Life and you can insert each issue as 
you receive it in a half minute, without any 
punching, “spare parts” or other annoyances to 
try your patience. 

By keeping each issue neat, clean and in- 
tact in this attractive cover, you soon com- 
plete a permanent volume equal in appear- 
ance to the best binding on your library 
shelves. 

Two dollars each net regardless of the num- 
ber ordered. Postage will be prepaid to any 
part of the United States. For foreign or 
Canadian cities, add 25 cents for postage on 
each binder. 

Each binder holds twelve issues and is guar- 
anteed. Your money refunded if you are not 
more than pleased. 


The American Forestry 
Association 
1523 L St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 





MAIL THIS COUPON—WRITE PLAINLY 


The American Forestry Association, 


WVantinotan: 20%) PORE ia se estes neoeeas 
Gentlemen: 
a ee distinctive covers for 


American Forests and Forest Life, 


postpaid, for which I enclose $.......... 
If I am not unusually well pleased I will 
return them to you promptly in 5 days, 
and my money and postage will be re- 
turned to me. 


DOME La  Dediekuluakia meme bieniones 
Oe ee Lene a och Rae pera 
Pe NOES only cc clos Jacke sa bichaskenthe 














should be extended to the consideration of 
the local aspects and developments of for- 
estry in the several forest regions to the 
fullest extent it may prove constructive and 
practicable to act as a clearing house to aid 
the regional associations in their efforts to 
bring about definite forestry programs fitted 
to their respective regions. By thus con- 
tributing to the promotion, coordination, and 
interrelation of local programs, this associa- 
tion can add to its past service in the de- 
velopment of a national program to assure 
the perpetuation of wood-using industries 
and a sustained supply of forest products. 
We, therefore, endorse the proposed survey 
of forestry progress and needs, suggesting 
it be carried on cooperatively with other 
agencies, in order to assure its completeness 
and accuracy, and also that it be assisted by 
information from the constituent regional as- 
sociations and by the counsel of the Forestry 
and Economics Committees, in order to as- 
sure adequate recognition both of regional 
viewpoint and of broad, constructive, na- 
tional policy representing the industry as a 
whole.” 

Cooperation on the part of the Associa- 
tion will be in charge of Franklin W. Reed, 
industrial forester in the Association's In- 
formation Service. Plans for close coopera- 
tion in the project are being developed with 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
the United States Forest Service and the 
Society of American Foresters, which has 
already initiated and has under way a na- 
tion-wide survey of industrial forestry. Ovid 
M. Butler, president of the Society, has ap- 
pointed a committee composed of Shirley 
Allen of the Michigan Forest School, as 
chairman, and one member from each of the 
regional sections of the Society, representing 
all parts of the country, to direct the work. 
R. Y. Stuart, chief of the Forest Service, 
has expressed himself as keenly interested 
in the undertaking, and has designated As- 
sistant Forester J. G. Peters to represent him 
in bringing into action all available resources 
of the governmental organization to make 
the survey a success. The objective aimed 
at is a detailed and reliable fact-finding 
study of all that has been accomplished up 
to date in the growing of timber as a com- 
mercial enterprise; the obstacles, political 
and economic, which stand in the way of its 
expansion; and ways and means for over- 
coming them. 

The National Lumber Trade Extension 
Campaign, now in full swing, has for its ob- 
jective the stabilization and expansion of the 
demand for lumber and its products. This 
carries with it the need of stabilizing and 
perpetuating the supply through keeping the 
forests continually productive. The extent 
to which the 370,000,000 acres of privately 
owned forest lands can be depended upon to 
produce successively new crops of timber is 
of vital importance. 

It is significant that the delegates to the 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association adjourned to Washington 
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on the following day to attend the meeting 
of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, and to consider further plans for more 
efficient utilization of the products of our 
forests. The same objective is also before 
the National Lumber Standards Conference, 
which convened in Washington, and further 
welded grade marking and trade marking 
into general lumber practice. 

At the Chicago meeting the following 
were elected as officers to serve the National 
Lumbermans Association during the current 
year: President, E. L. Carpenter, of the 
Shevlin Carpenter and Clarke Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; First Vice President, W. 
M. Ritter, W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
Columbus, Ohio; Second 
R. E. Danaher, Detroit, Mich.; Third Vice- 
President, A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company, Eugene, Oreg.; Treasurer, John 
H. Kirby, Kirby Lumber Company, Houston, 
Texas; Secretary-Manager, Wilson Comp- 
ton, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-President, 





Charles W. Folds Dead 


With the recent death of Charles W. 
Folds, President of the Izaak Walton League 
of America during 1926, the cause of forest 
and wild life conservation has lost an able 
friend and vigorous leader. Mr. Folds was 
one of the most active of the organizers of 
the Izaak Walton League and he gave un- 
stintingly of his time and effort in the pro- 
motion of its interests, serving also as the 
chairman of its Executive Committee. He 
had been ill since January with a cardiac 
condition, and died on April 24. 

The Board of Directors of The American 
Forestry Association, of which Mr. Folds 
was a Vice-President, expresses its heartfelt 
sympathy to his bereaved family and friends 


on his untimely passing. 





Carved Redwood Burl 

Aboard the new 32,000-ton steamship 
California, of the Panama-Pacific Line, says 
the Timberman, were held the presentation 
ceremonies of one of its conspicuous adorn- 
ments, the eighteen-inch hand-carved red- 
wood burl in the design of the seal of Cali- 
fornia. 

The carving of the burl was done by 
Sam Berger, a native of France, but for 
twenty-five years a resident of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Berger comes of a family of 
wood carvers and has to the credit of his 
skill many beautiful pieces of work, both 
exterior and interior. 

The S. S. California is 600 feet long, 
eighty feet wide and 100-foot depth, 
equipped with electric machinery which en- 
ables it to cut two days off the intercoastal 
running time. The interior finish of the 
vessel is California pine, the first cabin din- 
ing room and ball room lounge woodwork 
being elaborately hand-carved, that of the 
smoking room finished in full-length panels 
of knotty pine. 
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Utilization Committee Meets 

The third annual meeting of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the 
United States Department of Commerce was 


held in Washington, D. C., May 3 and 4. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover, chairman 

of the committee, opened the session. 
Representatives of the various branches of 


the forest industries, distributors, and con- 
sumers of forest products from every sec- 
tion of the country attended. Grade-mark- 
ing, the marking of every piece of lumber 
at the producing mills with symbols denot- 
ing quality and grade, was among the im- 


portant discussions. Director Axel H. Ox- 
holm presented his annual report for the 
past year. 

The following speakers addressed the 
meeting: 


Dr. Wilson Compton, Secretary-Manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation; Major E. G. Griggs, President of 
the St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, Washington; Colonel A. C. Good- 
year, of Buffalo, President of the Great 
Southern Lumber Reuben B. 
Robertson, President of the Champion Fiber 
Company, Canton, North Carolina; W. H. 
Matthews, Memphis, Tennessee, President of 
the National Wood Chemical Association; 
Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Manager of the Trade 
Association Department, United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Thornton Estes, 
Birmingham, Alabama, the 
Estes Lumber Company. 

F. O. DuFour, Philadelphia, representing 
the American Society of Civil Engineers; 
Colonel D. H. Sawyer, Washington, D. C., 
Secretary of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America; William F. Chew, 
Baltimore, representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders’ Exchanges; William S. 
Quinter, Washington, D. C., representing 
the United States League of Local Building 
and Loan Associations; C. C. Cook, Balti- 
more, Maintenance Engineer, the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad; F. E. Colesworthy, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, representing the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents; 
and Colonel F. W. Willard, of New York, 
personnel director of the Western Electric 
Company. 


Company; 


and 
President of 


Arctic Airman Praises Wood 


In his own story of his famous arctic 
flight syndicated by the New York Times, 
Capt. George H. Wilkins is enthusiastic in 
his praise of wood for airplane construc- 
tion. Of his Lockheed monoplane in which 
he flew from Point Barrow, Alaska, to Spitz- 
bergen he writes: 

“It is built of wood capable of withstand- 
ing extreme conditions and rough usage, 
affording snowproof shelter on the ground, 
supplying material for boats or sledges in 
an extreme emergency, and furnishing fuel. 
Its wood construction has eliminated confus- 
ing compass interference as is the case with 
metal machines.” 


Beauty that is matched 


Douglas Fir 


by 


tilit 

N the Douglas Fir region are the most 

imposing forests the world has known. 
Ruled by the majestic Douglas Fir, with 
Western Red Cedar as a graceful queen 
consort, and with Sitka Spruce and 
West Coast Hemlock completing the 
royal entourage, these forests possess 
innate beauty that is completely matched 
by their supreme utility. 


Here is America’s permanent supply of 
fine softwoods. Here are woods that 
have more general and special uses than 
have ever before been found. 


Literature describing Douglas Fir, 
West Coast Hemlock, Sitka Spruce and 
Western Red Cedar, and their uses, are 
available for distribution. May we not 
send you a file of this literature? Address 
West Coast Lumber Bureau, Mount 
Hood Building, Longview, Washington. 


Douglas Fir 


cAmerica’s Permanent 


Lumber Supply 


Important West Coast Woods 
- West Coast Hemlock Western Red Cedar - 


Sitka Spruce 











| 


| 





A Service to Our Readers 


O YOU want to know who manufactures a certain type of greenhouse, 
sprinkler system, or sewage disposal plant, who can furnish trees, 
shrubs or vines of a certain kind; who handles the best camping, 

fishing or hunting equipment; who can estimate a stand of timber or prepare 


plans for reforesting cut-over lands? 


Our readers are invited to avail themselves of our Service Department, 
which is in a position to answer the above and other questions of a similar 


nature. 


We are always glad to cooperate with our readers in securing for them 
the latest prices, catalogues and other specific information. 


1523 L Street N. W. 


The service is rendered without cost. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 
The American Forestry Association 


Let us help you. 


Washington, D. C. 
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U.S. Engineering Dept. Compass 
$24.50 value for $3.00 

















Genuine Mark VII Model D, U. 8. 
Engineering Dept. Compass Focus- 
sing eyepiece, floating dial each 
one in lined leather belt carrying case 
postpaid and insured, $3.00 Compass 
made by Sperry Gyroscope Co. Beware 
of imitations. Every compass guaran- 
teed absolutely genuine 
U.S.ARMYTRENCH f KNIVES 





WORLD WAR MODEL 


917. Triangular blade with 
knobbed or teethed Guard (state 
which desired) on handle, shaped for 
fingers. Brand new—without scab- 
bard $1.00, with scabbard $1.50. 

All orders postpaid, insured. Fine decoration for den. 


ee SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Dept. F Stockbridge, Mass. 


(No c.o.d’s, no catalog. ) 


CAMP EUCAROMA 


“‘Where the Family Spirit Prevails’’ 
TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 
Make this year’s a vacation never to be 





forgotten. Bring the family to the 
north woods. Every home comfort, 
wonderful fishing, hiking, canoeing, 
bathing. Good beds, home cooking. 
‘Can now be reached by auto.’’ Illus- 


trated booklet. 
R. D. MORGAN 
939 Guardian Bldg. Main 9485 


Cleveland, Ohio 








BEYOND ALL ROADS ! 


ALLAN RANCH 


Sun River Canyon, in the Big Rockies. In 
a Big Game, Big Fish, Fine Scenic Country. 
A Mountain Lodge with Warm Springs 
Plunge. Everything the Best. Pack-Train 
Trips. Booklet. 
YOU'LL NOT FIND A MORE DELIGHTFUL PLACE! 
Ralph Allan, Augusta, Montana 








BRANNIN DUDE RANCHES 


Melville, Montana 
your vacation in the Crazy Mountains 
log cabins, electric lights, shower baths 
Great Game and Fish Country 
Wonderful Sights 
Horseback and Pack Trips Conducted 
Make early reservation 


Enjoy 
Private 














your DUCK HUNTING 
and Jishing 


Natural aquatic food plants that will 
bring thousands of Wild Ducks and Fish 


to your waters. Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
Duck Potato and 30 others described in 
free illustrated booklet. Write, describe 
waters, and receive free planting a 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSER 


BOX 331 OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 











Attention! Shooters, 
Tourists, Campers!! 





U. S. ARMY pty 
ING DEPT. SKETCHING 
CASE! Strong, lig t. com 
pact; triple folding. deep, 
roomy, tough celluloid pock- 
ets; fitted for sketching 
material; adjustable shoul- 


der strap; instantly detach- 
able to fit pocket. Ideal 
for shooters to carry scoring 


sheets, gun cleaning acces 
sories, files, cleaning 
patches, etc.; as ready ref 
erence auto map for tour 


ists, avoid soiling. tearing, 
scratching; as writing port- 














folio, waterproof, for camp- 
ers and hikers. A BIG 
VALUE. 
Triple Fold Sketching Case $2.50 
Double Fold Sketching Case .50 
Sent postpaid and insured on receipt of price. 
MITCHELL’S MERCHANDISE OUTLET, Dept. AF 
129 E. 59th St., New York, N. Y. 














. S. HEADQUARTE 
imported pAb ie & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - 

Fabrique Nationale - Webley - Scott, etc.” 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
Largest stock in America of fine new 
Rifles, Trap, F ~~ Guns, Side Arms, Tar- 
get and Air istols. *Springfields Re- 
stocked.* Expert Repairing. 128-page 
Arms Catalog, 25c in stamps. Dept. 6-13 


4A.EF.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Redington Addresses Walton 
League 


Establishment of sanctuaries for birds will 
do more for their welfare than any other one 
thing, Paul G. Redington, chief of the United 
States Biological Survey, told 
the Izaak Walton League at their annual 
“While 
restrictions are “I feel 
that I am safe in saying that they take sec- 


members of 


convention in Omaha, late in April. 
necessary,” he said, 
ond 
of refuges, and I am glad to say that prog- 
has in this respect within 
the last year.” 

Unanimity of the League and other sports- 
men in favor of the flooding of the Bear 
River Marshes of Utah has brought results 
in the current session of Congress, Mr. Red- 


place to a carefully worked out system 


ress been made 


ington said, and legislation to make the 
Cheyenne Bottoms in Kansas a permanent 


Also 
before Congress is legislation to hasten com- 
pletion of the purchase of land within the 
Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish 
Refuge, which, Mr. 
conceived and made possible by the influence 
of the Izaak Walton League of 
Another measure for which the League has 
worked is the Bill for a 
of relationships between the forests 


refuge for waterfowl is now pending. 
Redington said, “was 
America.” 
MeNary-Sweeney 


study 
and wild life. 





Colorado Beavers Aid Ranchers 


The wild life of the forests is being used 
for a novel the West. The 
beaver as a dam builder is providing good 


irrigation, and is recognized as a valuable 


purpose in 


Colorado ranchers recently 


forest product. 
opened beaver dams in the mountains, pour- 
gallons of water down 
beds through 


On one stream alone, crops valued 


ing millions of 


stream and out irrigation 


ditches. 
at $15,000 were thus saved. 


It is estimated that’ more than 114,000 
beavers inhabit the National Forests, not 
including Alaska, and as many more may 


be found outside the Forests. 





Millions Visit California Forests 


of Cali- 
than 


The eighteen National Forests 


fornia, visited last year by more 


7,000,000 people in search of outdoor recrea- 
rank as the leading recreational areas 
says the United States Forest 


tion, 
in the country, 
Service. Travel to the California forests 
has increased 700 per cent in the past ten 
years. 

Of this total more than 6,000,000 people 
623,000 traveled by train, 
135,000 
Angeles National Forest in 
southern California, with 3,000,000 visitors, 
over 2,000,000 of which 
motorists and 464,000 picknickers, surpassed 
in popularity all other recreational areas in 
The 
Santa Barbara National Forest ranked sec- 


were motorists; 


trolley and motor bus, and were 


hikers. The 


were transient 


California, in fact, in the United States. 
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ond with a total of 1,195,000 visitors, of 
which 1,000,000 were transient 


Other western States with more than a mil- 


motorists. 


visitors are: 


2,163,000; 


lion National Forest 


2,905,000; 


Oregon, 


Colorado, Arizona, 


1,209,000; and Washington, 1,125,000. The 
number of visitors in 1927 to the 160 Na- 
tional Forests in the continental United 
States exceeded 18,500,000 people. Ninety 


per cent of the total travel was by automo- 
bile. 





Texas Forestry Meeting 
The annual meeting of the Texas Forestry 
late 
Senator I. D. Fairchild addressed 
the session on forestry from the legislative 
J. E. Stanford, Director of the 
Agricultural Department of the East Texas 


Association was held at Lufkin, Texas, 


in April. 
standpoint; 


Chamber of Commerce, spoke on forestry 


with reference to the farmers’ interest. 
K. Johnson, of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company, Bogalusa, Louisiana, told the 


the work 
developed by the Great Southern Company. 


meeting of progressive forestry 





West Virginia Organizes Kiwanis 
Forestry Committee 


The West Virginia State Kiwanis Forestry 


Committee was recently organized at Par- 


kersburg and L. L. Bennett, of Belington, 
The 
one repre- 
clubs 


was elected chairman of the committee. 
committee will be made up of 
sentative from each of the Kiwanis 
in the state. 

In its work along educational lines, the 
committee will provide for speakers to ad- 
dress various clubs in the state. 

Along legislative lines the plan adopted 
is to “map out a few fundamental laws that 


are needed and concentrate on them.” 





Pennsylvania County Parks 


Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, recently 
purchased two tracts of land for county park 
The North Park, located ten miles 
north of Pittsburgh, 1,500 acres, 
and the South Park, about the same distance 
south of the city, The 


land is composed of farms and small wood- 


purposes. 


comprises 
comprises 1,890 acres. 


lots scattered over the area. 





New Jersey Adds to State Forests 


Since February, 1,658 acres 
added to the State Forests of New Jersey. 
Six hundred and_ seventy-six were 
added to the Stokes Forest, 127 
Lebanon Forest, and 729 acres 
Plain Forest. This brings the total area of 
State Forests in New Jersey to 23,434 acres, 
divided as follows: Stokes, 10,666 acres; 
Lebanon, 7,047 acres; Penn, 2,764 acres; 
River, 2,164 acres; Belle Plain, ye 
Jackson, 43 acres; Mount Laurel, 2 


have been 


acres 
acres to the 
to the Belle 


Bass 
acres; 
acres. 
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Wild Life Refuge Established in 
Southern Oregon 

By recent Executive order, President 

Coolidge has set aside for use as a refuge 

and breeding ground for birds and wild 

animals an area 


bracing certain unappropriated public lands 


in southern Oregon em- 
near the upper end of Upper Klamath Lake. 


The new reservation will be known as the 
Upper Klamath Wild Life Refuge and will 
be administered by the United States Bio- 


logical Survey. 


All the lands involved have been with- 
drawn for reclamation purposes in connec- 
tion with the Klamath irrigation project in 


Oregon and California, and, as with other 


reclamation projects set aside as wild-life 
refuges, are primarily under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Reclamation of the De- 


The 
of these lands as a bird refuge, 
is subject to use by the Bureau of Reclama- 


partment of the Interior. reservation 


therefore, 


tion for irrigation and other purposes. 
About 5,200 acres are included in the ref- 
uge, which extends as a rather long, narrow 
strip between the Crater National Forest, 
embracing the high mountain range border- 
ing this part of the Klamath River Valley 
The 
marshland 


on the west, and Upper Klamath Lake. 


refuge area consists mainly of 
containing a dense growth of tules, sedges, 
and other aquatic vegetation, and affording 
abundant cover for the nesting wild fowl of 
the region. The marshes and the more open 


water areas also included will provide im- 


portant feeding and resting grounds for 
migratory waterfowl, especially wild ducks 
and geese. 


The establishment of the refuge will be 
of great importance to the waterfowl of the 
region, of the fact that there has 
been such extensive drainage of marsh areas 


in view 


in that general section in connection with 


the reclamation of lands for agricultural 


purposes. 


Nebraska Gets Black Bass 
Lakes in the Northwestern State Park, in 
stocked with 
fish from the 
The con- 
signment is said to be one of the largest 





Nebraska, have been recently 
black bass 


hatchery at Valentine, Nebraska. 


and other game 


ever shipped by the State Bureau of Game 
and Fish. 





Study Fur Animals of Louisiana 


A bulletin on the fur animals of Loui- 
siana, which has been in the course of prep- 
aration for several years, will be published 
early in July, according to the State De- 
partment of Conservation. 

pared by Stanley C. Arthur, 
division of life of Department. 


Life histories of the various fur animals 


It is being pre- 

director of the 
wild the 
found in the State have been investigated. 
The opossum, skunk, 
fox, wolf, and muskrat are being treated in 
Separate chapters, and a portion of the book 
is given over to an historical sketch of the 
fur industry in Louisiana. 


mink, otter, weasel, 
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Luck 1s With You 


if, after w ye ng the streams or lakes, you can prepare 
your catch ove 


Kampkook is a 


the speedy fireof an American Kampkook. 
al friend to healthy out-o'door appetites, 


provides anything your appetite demands as quickly as 
your gas range. Makes its own gas from common gasoline. 


Kampkoc 


ing hand bookon motor camp- 


ykery is an interest: 


ing, containing many helpful 
hints you won't find else- 
where. Sent free on request. 


Has built-inoven, pumpandfunnel. A folding wind-shield 
makes it wind-proof and it is safe anywhere, in fact, its use 
is recommended where open camp fires are prohibited. 


Kampkook comes in five models; ask your dealer to show 


them to 


you. Write for folder showing the full line. 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc. 


New York, N. Y 





D. 7, ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 


NEFPT 
vVori 
Oax.anp, Catir. 
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| Comal Brook Trout 


If you want a real fishing trip for land- 
locked Salmon, Brook Trout, Lake Trout 
and Northern Pike you can get it here. 


Moose, Deer, Bear 


This is the place for Moose, Deer and 
Bear, also Partridge, Duck and _ Geese. 
Come and try our virgin fishing and hunt- 
ing in our new territory just opened up. 

Beautiful lakes and streams abounding 
with the gamest of fish, and big game plenti- 
ful, also comfortable cabins and best of ac 
commodation for ladies and children. Best 
of guides, provisions and equipment sup 
plied to all parties. 

Specialize in long and short canoe trips. 
Reservations now being made for 1928 
For further information, rates and reserva 
tions, write or wire 


Cc. W. BATES 
St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Que., Canada 








DOGS 
GUNS 
BOATS 
BINOCULARS 
GAME BIRDS 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 
FISHING TACKLE 
TRAVEL INFORMATION 


If you do not find just what you 
want in the advertising columns 
of AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
FOREST LIFE, write for full in- 
formation. Let us find it for you. 


Address: 
Service Department 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 





























Murray Fox Farms 
TRAVERSE CITY, MICH. 


Murray Foxes 
highest 
National Shows, including a 


GRAND SWEEPSTAKES 


Our Booklet, 
TELL,” 


Also just mail a postal card for Profitable Fur Farming information. 


won the 
American 


have 
Honors in 


Every fox 


Grand 
Sweepstake 


Champion 
Blue 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


“BLOOD WILL 
is yours upon request 


Tarnedge Foxes 
Established 1910 
THE PRIZE-WINNING 
RANCH 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 
All Foxes Bred 
are from Prize Winners Only 


Vermont Mountain 


SILVER BLACK AND 
RANCH-RAISED BLUE 
sold is bred by Prize FOXES 
Winners The story of these foxes is a liberal 
education in profitable enterprise. 
Bred from the best only. Let us tell 
you about it. 


and Offered for Sale 


Show Champions 
Winners 
Ribbon Winners 


MORTON H. McALLISTER, Owner 


VERMONT MOUNTAIN 


Catalogue SILVER FOX RANCH 
SABATTIS, N. Y. Barre Vermont 
Address 





SILVER FOX BREEDERS’ BUREAU of the BULLETIN GUILD 
Room J-401, 155 East 42nd Street, New York 
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“Buy the fence with the 
strongest posts!”’ 





Ancuvt Pence ourruunuing Game Preserve of 
Walter C. Teter. Esq., Harveys Lake, Pa. 


Strong, heavily galvanized 
fences for every purpose. 
Thirty-five years of manufac- 
turing and erecting experience. 
Phone or write to the near- 
est Anchor Representative 
for our catalog. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
Eastern Ave. and 35th St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Albany Hartford New York 
Boston Houston Philadelphia 
Charlotte Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
fovuend Mineola, L. I. Shreveport 


Detroit Newark St. Louis 
Sales Agents in Other Cities 


NCHOR 
ences 














Dreer’s 


Midsummer Catalogue 
Now, while selection is com- 
plete, order the winter and 
spring flowering Bulbs it lists, 
and other Seasonable Seeds. 
Follow its expert advice on 





the planting of Vegetables and 
Flowers. 
Also write for our 









interesting booklet, 
“The Romance of 
Growing Things.” 

Either or both free if you 


mention American Forests 
and Forest Life 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Allegheny Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion Has Headquarters Forest 


Establishment of a headquarters forest for 
the Allegheny Forest Experiment Station at 
Camp Ockanickon, near Medford, New Jer- 
sey, has been announced by the United 
States Forest Service. 

An agreement has been signed by the 
Chief Forester and the trustees of the Camp 
for the use of certain areas as the head- 
quarters experimental tract of the Federal 
research men. This will be one of a num- 
ber of centers of field work which will be 
developed in time by the Allegheny Experi- 
ment Station in the States of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. 

The Camp Ockanickon tract consists of 
about five hundred acres jointly owned by 
the county Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions of Burlington, Camden, Gloucester and 
Monmouth. It contains two artificial lakes, 
one of which already has been developed 
for recreational purposes. The agreement 
between the Forest Service and the Camp 
gives the experiment station the use for a 
period of years of the land lying back from 
the lakes. This shows quite a variety of 
conditions, including some land recently cut 
over, and a small area bearing timber some 
fifty years old. The bulk of it, however, is 
a twenty-five-year-old stand of mixed hard- 
woods and pine. A variety of soils also is 


represented. 





Swedish Society to Hold 
Excursion 

The Swedish Forestry Society will hold 
its annual excursion in central Sweden July 
6 to 9, inclusive. Members of the Society 
will visit the great spruce holding of the 
Uddeholms Company, one of the largest 
Swedish pulp and paper units, and several 
government forests, plantations, forest schools 
and experimental plots.. The excursion will 
also include tours to the province of Varm- 
land. 





Paper Company Plants Trees 

Plans are being made by the Tomahawk 
Kraft Paper Company, of Tomahawk, Wis- 
consin, to plant about 100 acres of cut-over 
lands with trees from the State nursery at 
Trout Lake, says Paper Mill. About 200,- 
000 trees will be grown on this tract. 

Many Wisconsin paper manufacturers 
are supporting an amendment to the United 
States forestry laws, whereby the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, may receive a total appropriation of 
$47,000 for research purposes. This would 
be an increase of $20,000 over the original 
fund. 

If the additional fund is allowed by the 
House of Representatives, a sufficient ap- 
propriation will be available to permit the 
purchase and establishment of seed farms 
for forest trees. Selection of trees best 
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adapted to climatic conditions in the Lake 
States will be greatly facilitated by such 
farms. 

Within the next few years, it is expected, 
this project will make it possible to set 
aside at least 100,000 acres in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota for reforestation, 





Nature Poem Contest 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, announces the rules 
governing the annual Nature Poem contest 
for 1928. The prizes in this contest are 
made possible by the Elberta Clark Walker 
Memorial Fund, and are as follows: First 
prize of $20 for the best nature poem sub- 
mitted before November 1, 1928; the second 
prize will be for $10, for the best nature 
poem written by a southern poet living in 
the south. 





Michigan Students Study in 
National Forest 


The junior class of the School of Forestry 
and Conservation, University of Michigan, 
recently visited the Michigan National For- 
est, in Michigan, to study pine plantations. 
The tour was under the direction of Forest 
Supervisor R. G. Schreck, who demonstrated 
modern methods of seeding and planting. 





Forestry in Texas 4-H Clubs 

Thirty boys and six girls in the 4-H clubs 
of east Texas worked on forestry projects 
during the year 1927 under the direction of 
Extension Forester C. B. Webster. The 
children studied forestry lessons, gathered 
forest-tree seed, collected and mounted for- 
est tree specimens, and in many cases under- 
took to improve an acre of young pine for- 
est. Charles Jameson, of Tatum, Rusk 
County, took charge of an acre of sweet- 
gum thicket which he surrounded with a fire 
line, cleared of the worst of its brush, and 
thinned. With his labor charged at the rate 
of thirty cents an hour, the sale of fence 
posts and cordwood from the area brought 
in a net profit of $5. Charles A. Rowell, 
Jr., a twelve-year-old of Marion County, 
with the help of a younger brother, worked 
an acre of young pine mostly just short of 
tie size. The labor in this case, at the thirty- 
cent rate, represented an expense of $12.80, 
while the thinnings, worked up into fence 
posts, tomato stakes, and cordwood, had a 
value at local rates of $16.51. 

Through 4-H forestry club work Mr. 
Webster is endeavoring to teach the rising 
generation the wastefulness of certain prac- 
tices in the treatment of forest land that are 
still current in east Texas. In parts of this 
region trees are still being poisoned and 
girdled to clear large areas of land for cul- 
tivation, while at the same time a large 
acreage of worn-out land is lying idle. 
Fires, also, destroy much promising young 
growth as well as injure or destroy mature 
timber. 
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Oxholm to Visit Europe 


A study of European sawmill machinery, 
methods of lumber production, and foreign 
use of wood in building and construction, 
for the benefit of the American industry, will 
be made during the coming summer by 
Axel H. Oxholm, of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the De- 


Director 


partment of Commerce. 

Mr. Oxholm will also investigate phases 
of European markets for American lumber. 
He will travel through various countries of 
especial 


which 
utilization 


Central and Western Europe, giving 


attention to Sweden and Germany, 


has recently established a wood 


committee along the lines of the American 
organization. 

Of special interest to American industry 
will be tests to be made on special mill 
equipment devised by foreign inventors for 
more accurate sawing to manufacture more 
lumber from the saw log. Mr. Oxholm will 


leave Washington about the middle of May. 


Where Poisonous Snakes are 


Found 


What are the real poisonous snakes in the 
United States and where are their habitats? 
The answer to this question, says Parks and 
Recreation, can be found in a biological 
survey in which is given a complete list of 
the poisonous snakes found in the different 
States. 

The harlequin snakes, which are poison- 
ous, occur from South Carolina and Arizona 
to South America; they are frequently con- 
fused with the non-venomous scarlet snakes 
and the The “pit- 
vipers” occur throughout the temperate and 
They include a 

species which 
the of rattle- 
snake, massasauga, cottonmouth water moc- 
casin and copperhead. 

The 
quents the low lands along southern rivers 
and the adjoining swamps. 


scarlet king-snake. 
tropical zones of America. 


number of venomous are 


familiarly known by names 


cotton-mouth water mocassin fre- 


Western diamond-back rattler—Texas and 
northern Mexico to 
California. 


Arizona, also lower 
Horned rattlesnake or sidewinder—South- 
ern California, southern 


and southwestern Utah. 


Nevada, Arizona 
Prairie rattler—Great Plains from south- 
ern Canada to Texas. 
Red rattlesnake—Southwestern California 
and Lower California. 
Timber rattler—Maine to 
ward to Great Plains. 
ited to timber areas. It 


Georgia, west- 
This species is lim- 
is certain that the 
rattlesnakes do not habitually climb trees, 
because they are poorly adapted to such ac- 
complishments, yet there is unquestionable 
Proof that they do so occasionally. It re- 


quires little more agility to climb a rough- 


ledge, 


27,500 white pine, 
nut trees. 
000 


Green rattlesnakes—Border_ region of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and adja- 
cent Mexico. 

Pallis, or bleached rattler—Arizona, Colo- 


rado Desert to southern lower California. 


Dog-faced_ rattler—Southern Texas to 
southern Arizona, also Mexico. 
Pacific rattler—British Columbia to south- 
ern California, Western Idaho and Nevada. 
Tiger rattler—Southern Arizona, southern 
Nevada. 
two of rattlers 


There are also species 


which have no popular names, but which are 
pricei 


and which are found in 


scientifically known as Crotalus and 


Crotalus willardi, 
southern Arizona and adjacent regions of 


Mexico, and in the San Rita mountain re- 


gion of Arizona and northern Mexico. 





Landowners Plant Trees in 
Pennsylvania 


Applications have been received by the 


Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 


Waters for forest tree seedlings from thirty 
Luzerne County for a total 
C. C. Saith; 


planter and 


landowners in 
of 120,250 trees. 
is the largest 


of Kingston, 


will set out 


red oak, and black wal- 


The Department shipped 12,000,- 


trees from the State Nursery during 


April. 


09 





barked slanting tree than the face of a rocky Y 


YOU’LL WALK 
MANY MILES 


On that trip of yours you'll walk 
with comfort over all kinds of going 
if you wear Bass True Moccasins. 


The style illustrated is built from 
imported waterproofed Paris Veals 
and hand-sewed with the Patented 
Bass Two-Way Seam which pre- 
vents ripping 
the ball of the foot. 


across 


The Sportsman who is 
Bass shod ts properly shod 
Interested Sportsmen will 
be sent acopy of our 
many styles free 

on request 


DEPT. W 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
WILTON MAINE 
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nn 
Back to camp with 
a handsome string 





WE nap fished far up the lake and were loath 
to stop, for how those trout were rising. But 
the cook’s grim warning—why are cooks always 
grim?—to be back before six, persuaded us to 
head the ‘Old Town” back toward camp. As 
we glided easily over the water, we were grateful 
to this fleet canoe which brought us back with 
time to at 

An “Old Town” is the ideal canoe for every 
fishing trip. Light in weight and perfect in 
balance. Strong and durable too. Priced as low 
as $67. From dealer or factory. ‘ 

New catalog gives prices and complete in- 
formation about sailing canoes, square-stern 
canoes, dinghies, etc. Write for free copy today. 
Op Town Canoe Co. ., 1846 Fourth Street, Old 
Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
ia aera 








GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FOR- 
ESTS AND STREAMS. BOTH ARE DE- 
STROYED BY FIRE. PREVENT FIRES 
AND SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 





complete catalog of 


Gashioned by JNen Who Know How ‘from 


= Wk “as 449 
DOWN THESTRAIL 
AR SIN RUSSELL Us 


There is vim sa we in "every opel \ 
can swing along tirelessly without a worry 

Ns fA 
about your feet. 








Because Russell's are superior Mises 
built according to Indian specificati sh 
and up to ah ideal, not down to.a rige!oe 
They are the best and #most y gterproof 
leather footwear that apaqabuy. ar 
That’s why Russells ar » preferred tw 
sportsmen who realize the importance of 
proper footwear. 


Identify them by the Russell Sewed-in Label. 
Ask us to send you complete catalog 
of Styles for Sportsmen. Its free. 
DEPT. W 


W.C. Russell Moccasin Co. 


Berlin Wisconsin 


Experience 
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Trade Mark Registered 





REATER beauty... 

longer life ... for your 
plants, flowers, shrubs and 
evergreens. These are the re- 
sults of frequent applications 
of Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
—the nationally recognized 
standard insecticide for all 
flower and _ garden insect 
pests. Highly effective, yet 
will not burn the most tender 
plants...clean...easy to ap- 
ply. Recommended by the 
Officers of The Garden Club 
of America. 1 quart $1.00, 1 
gallon $3.00, 5 gallons $12.00. 


WEEDS mean FIRES!!! 


Wilson’s Weed Killer kills all weeds, 

vines. poison ivy. etc Simply dilute Wil 

son's Weed Killer (1 gallon to 40 gallons 

of water) and sprinkle. 
H 


1 gallon, $2 Of » gallons, $8.00 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer, write us 





Dept. L 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














Forest Trees 


of the 


District of Columbia 


How to Know Them 
Where to See Them 


A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, 
containing illustrations and the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of 68 of the 
more common forest trees of the United 
States. Also gives both the common and 
scientific names. 


Over 8000 copies have been sold 
Only 30 cents, postpaid 


The American 
Forestry Association 
1523 L Street Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THe Garven Lover. By Liberty Hyde 
Bailey. Published by The MacMillan 
Company, New York. Price, $1.50. 


This is the seventh of a series which Mr. 
Bailey calls “The Philosophies of the Holy 
Earth.” 
ophy and letters, yet he likes to think “that 


He is eminent in science, philos- 


the best gardeners are those who are least 
self-conscious. They devote themselves to 
the straightforward work of growing plants, 
because they like them without overmuch 
elaboration.” Thus he assumes the charac- 
ter of amateur gardener, in the truest sense 
of the word. “The seasons are an integral 
part of life; to one who loves the seasons, 
the garden is the best personal expression of 
them.” 

He briefly discusses garden clubs, flower 
shows and competitions, styles in gardening, 
garden literature, plant origins, names and 
standardization of varieties, 
rock gardening, gardening, plant 
collections and botanic gardens. Through- 
out, however, his style and thought are orig- 
himself to the 


classification, 
fruit 


inal, and he addresses 
true lover of botanic nature, rather than to 
him who seeks economic benefit or honor. 


D. M. K. 





In a brief but comprehensive survey en- 
titled “Forestry in the South,” Page S. Bun- 
ker, Alabama State Forester, emphasizes the 
opportunities for forestry leadership in the 
South, and he devotes almost the entire book 
to practical suggestions for realizing these 
opportunities. Although intended primarily 
for southern landowners and timber growers, 
this handbook should easily demand the at- 
tention of forest workers in all sections of 
the country. It is published by the American 
Tree Association and contains a foreword 
by Charles Lathrop Pack, President of that 
organization.—B. F. G. 





METHOps AND CosTs OF TREATING MINE TIM- 
BER: WHAT TO TREAT AND Wuat LIFE TO 
Expect. By L. D. Tracy and N. A. 
Tolch. Published by the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn- 


sylvania. Price $2.00. 


In a great industrial center such as Pitts- 
burgh it is eminently desirable that there 
should be a well-equipped institution devot- 
ing a part of its curriculum to the scientific 


Mention AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE 


It Helps 


study of the branches of the industry which 
have been so largely responsible for the de- 
velopment of Pittsburgh and western Penn- 
sylvania. Such an institution is the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Coal and coke, as 
well as iron and steel, made possible the 
great foundation created by Andrew Car- 
negie. It is entirely fitting, therefore, that 
this book should have been prepared under 
the guidance and auspices of the Carnegie 
institution, for it lends to the economic study 
of methods, costs and value of treated mine 
timber, an air of authority. 

But the Carnegie Institute is not among 
this publication’s properties. It is as broad 
as it is instructive. Pittsburgh and western 
Pennsylvania, to be sure, have been justly 
studied and analyzed by Mr. Tolch; but Mr. 
Tracy visited the coal fields of Colorado 
and New Mexico and the metal mines of 
Montana and Arizona for the purpose of 
obtaining the actual facts by field study of 
methods and results thus far available in the 
use of treated timbers in coal mines. 

The book itself is of many pages, clearly 
composed; of many observations clearly seen 
and steadily sustained. Actual cost data 
are presented; the probable life of treated 
and untreated timbers are compared; and 
economics resulting from their use are calcu- 
The summarized report of the find- 
made to mine 


lated. 
ings and recommendations 
operators is given in the introduction, which 
is then followed by chapters on decay of 
timber, kinds of preservatives, description 
of processes, and classes of timber treated. 
These are preliminary and supplementary 
to the main body of the report which con- 
tains the collected experiences of the various 
mining companies in the use of treated tim- 
bers and the conclusions drawn by the in- 
vestigators from the data thus obtained.— 
EE: 





Featuring the recreational values of the 
State parks in New York, a profusely illus- 
trated booklet, New York State Parks and 
Highways, has just been published by the 
New York State Council of Parks. The 
purpose of the publication is to aid outdoor 
enthusiasts in locating the outstanding feat- 
ures of the parks and to make known to 
them what is provided in the way of camp- 
ing facilities and recreation. 

In outlining the various State Parks, New 
York City, with its millions, was selected as 
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the starting point. A lengthy description of 
Long Island State Park is Other 
parks vividly described for the vacationist 
are the Palisades Interstate Park, Allegany 
Park, Taconic State Park, Finger 
State Park, Letchworth State 
The scenic highways and the histori- 
York are 


given. 


State 
Lakes 
Park. 


cal sites 


and 


of New also fully de- 


scribed. 


EarRLy AMERICA. 
Published by J. B. 


HAWKERS AND WALKERS IN 


By Richardson Wright. 


Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Price, 
$5.00. 

The open road holds, and has _ held 
through the centuries, a fascinating lure, 


After one 
may be 


forever the subject of conjecture. 

has read this delightful book, it 
ascribed by many to the first faint stirrings 
of the giant of American commerce. But 
this is a moot question, for, while from the 
small beginnings of the trunk peddler of 
“Yankee notions” and the hawker of tin- 
ware, mousetraps and almanacs undoubtedly 
great American for- 


sprung some of our 


tunes, the urge felt by these pioneers of 
commerce was shared by the group of itiner- 
ant preachers, lawyers, doctors, and play- 
ers, afoot and on horseback, which filled the 
dim and dusty roads of the past. Looking 
back 200 years and more through the traffic 
tides of today, this looks like a thin and 
insignificant line, but it brought succor and 
support, peace and spiritual comfort to the 
men and women who had braved the perils 
of the wilderness on the frontiers of Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. Wright has drawn an intensely vivid 
picture of this colorful aspect of one of the 
most interesting phases of early American 
life, filled and 


curious stories of unique personalities. 


with quaint recollections 
The publishers have clothed the book very 


appropriately. It is charmingly illustrated 
with authentic, old-time prints and delicious 
little woodcuts are reproduced as tail pieces. 
It is a volume to be picked up and enjoyed 
addition to any 


at any time, a welcome 


library —L. M. C. 





Denver’s Slogan Contest 


The Home Garden Club and the Oregon 
Lumber Company, both of Denver, Colo- 
winners of a 


rado, have announced the 


joint slogan contest held during American 


Forest Week, 1928. The prize-winning 
slogan, submitted by Miss Murrel Meeder, 
of Denver, was “Ashes Never Built a 


Home; Put Out Your Campfire and Save 
the Forest.” Other slogans receiving hon- 
were “See! Enjoy! Pre- 


“Tree De- 


orable mention 


serve! American Forests,” and 


Struction is Treason.” 
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As the Outdoor Season Extends 
The Need for Laying Dust Increases 






Dust is a symptom. It tells you that your road 
and driveway surfaces are disintegrating and that 
sooner or later you'll have to repair them. 

There’s an easy and inexpensive way by which you 
can prevent this condition right now! Apply 


SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


It puts an end to the dust nuisance and its depend- 
able surface-binding action saves the cost of gravel 
surface replacements. 


Write today 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Che Products Manufactured by 
The § ess Company 



















for Booklet 5757 





40 Rector Street New York 
























NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Fill in the last line and mail the A pplication Blank 
toa friend. He will appreciate the courtesy 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 

I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation and enclose - - : . . " 4 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


C) Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine__---___-----_-- $4.00 
(] Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine ---__--_------ 10.00 
(] Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine ---_-__--------- 25.00 

100.00 


[] Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine________- 

(] Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine__--_- 1,000.00 

C) Annual Membership, without Magazine __-----_-----___--_--_________ 
Canadian Postage 25¢ extra; Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 


PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS 


MNGOE, soi bc5 oS eee sei cece ee 


City Ghd SUN woe eo oes es 


Busieess o¢ Professio®# ........-......~-- 


EGNOS en ge Saas Fe ee eee ee 
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WHEN SHALL 
I PRUNE 


my trees, shrubs 
and vines? 


F Now is the time to begin, 

but begin with the right 
implements 

Bartlett Compound Lever 


Tools make tree trim- 
ming a simple task 


Pruning helps trees to 


develop properly. rre- 
j quently it forces fruit 
} trees into earlier bearing 
| and it enables you to 


shape shade trees as 
you'd like to have them. 
The sturdy blade and 
Compound Lever action 
easily snip limbs up to 








a 1% inches thick. 
, rx Send today for our book- 
\)— let of fine Pruning Tools 
y and discover the ease of 
Va y \ shaping your trees. 


} E: 
j 


ia 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 


419 East Lafayette Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


\ 
‘ 
~ 
oY 


/ / } Sample Order 
} 
( ( No. 1—8-ft. pole, without 
} rope pull and_ with 
handle at bottom of 
With rope pull—$6.45 
F. O. B. Detroit 





What makes a good 

Plant Label GOOD? 
It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its markings, and must not girdle 
the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 

Sample Line for the Asking 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 1228, Station B Cleveland, Ohio 











PTO 
AN OPPORTUNITY 


Owner of desirable tract of rich land on rail- 
road and State highway near Asheville, N. C., de- 
sires to establish Nursery to raise shrubs, such as 
azalea, rhododendron, conifers, etc., for shipment 
to Northern nurserymen, and is interested in com- 
municating with persons who would be interested 
in helping finance it. Best situation for Nursery 
in that section. References furnished. 

DR. S. J. HAMILTON, Owner 
Burnsville, N. C. 


QU 


Write to Service Department 
The American Forestry Association 
Washington. D. 
For any information you may want 


Ir 


a 


id 











A Complete List 
of Nursery Stock 


Evergreens, Shade 
Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
green Shrubs, etc., in 
specimens, small trans- 
plants and seedling 
sizes. 

Write for our ‘Short 
Guide’—a new edition 

for 1928 


KELSEY 


50 Church St. 
New York City 





Arborvitae 














Ask the Forester 


Each Month Forestry Questions Sub- 
mitted to the Association Will be 
Answered in This Column. If an Im- 
mediate Reply is Desired a Self-Ad- @ 
Stamped Envelope Must 
Accompany Letter. 


dressed, 











QuEsTION: I have been told that the best 
time to fight forest fires is at night. Is this 
true and why?—F. K., Wisconsin. 

ANSWER: Forest fires should be fought 
when and where found and without delay. 
It is true that fire-fighting conditions are 
more favorable at night because at that time 
forest fires tend to die down. This is due 
to the fact that the lower temperatures 
which prevail at night raise the relative 
humidity of the air and the forest material 
begins to absorb moisture, which reduces 
its inflammability. In consequence, forest 
fires as a rule burn more quietly and slowly 
at night than during the day and may thus 
be more easily fought. 


QUESTION: Can you give me the correct 
definition of a tree?—J. K., Penna. 

ANSWER: The commonly accepted defini- 
tion of a tree is a woody plant having one 
well defined stem and a definitely defined 
crown and attaining upon maturity a height 
of at least eight feet and a diameter of at 
least two inches. 


QUESTION: How many different species of 
trees are native to the United States ?—M. C. 
R., Mississippi. 

ANSWER: The United States Forest serv- 
ice is authority for the statement that 1,177 
kinds of trees have thus far been identified 
as native to the United States. 


Question: Did the Charter Oak bear no 
acorns? And if it did, is it possible to 
obtain cuttings or acorns from some of its 
offspring? Or seed, or cuttings, from the 
Washington Elm, at Cambridge? Surely 
these great tree citizens should not be al- 
lowed to die out and be foregotten, or their 
existence only marked by stone and bronze.— 
J. E. G., Oregon. 

Answer: We are entirely in sympathy 
with your feeling about these great, historic 
trees and the preservation of their record in 
live form. There is an elm growing on the 
lawn of Mrs. Arthur Hayes Giles, at 74 
Corey Road, Brighton, Massachusetts, which 
it is claimed is a direct descendant of the 
Washington Elm of Revolutionary fame, and 
the Park Commission of Cambridge has been 
offered a cutting from this tree by the 
owner in order to perpetuate the direct line. 
Unfortunately we do not know of any seed, 
acorns or cuttings available to the public 
from either of them. Perhaps some of our 
readers, seeing this, may know and in this 
event we shall appreciate hearing from 
them. 
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Forest Research Wins 
(Continued from page 357) 


should underlie the establishment of sound 
policies for the management of forest land 
and the utilization of forest products: Pro- 
vided, That in carrying out the provisions of 
this act the Secretary of Agriculture may 
cooperate with individuals and public and 
private agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions, and, in connection with the collection, 
investigation, and tests of foreign woods, 
he may also cooperate with individuals and 
public and private agencies, organizations, 
and institutions in other countries ; and receive 
money contributions from cooperators under 
such conditions as he may impose, such con- 
tributions to be covered into the Treasury as 
a special fund, which is hereby appropriated 
and made available until expended as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may direct for use 
in conducting the activities authorized by 
this act and in making refunds to contribu- 
tors: Provided further, That the cost of any 
building purchased, erected, or as improved 
in carrying out the purposes of this act shall 
not exceed $2,500 exclusive in each instance 
of the cost of constructing a water supply 
or sanitary system and of connecting the 
same with any such building: Provided fur- 
ther, That the amounts specified in sections 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 10 of this act are 
authorized to be appropriated up to and in- 
cluding the fiscal year 1938, and such an- 
nual appropriations as may thereafter be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of said 
sections are hereby authorized: Provided 
further, That during any fiscal year the 
amounts specified in sections 3, 4, and 5 of 
this act, making provision for investigations 
of forest tree and wood diseases, forest in- 
sects, and forest wild life, respectively, may 
be exceeded to provide adequate funds for 
special research required to meet any serious 
public emergency relating to epidemics: And 
provided further, That the provisions of this 
act shall be construed as supplementing all 
other acts relating to the Department of 
Agriculture, and except as specifically pro- 
vided, shall not limit or repeal any existing 
legislation or authority. 

Sec. 2. That for conducting fire, silvicul- 
tural, and other forest investigations and 
experiments the Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized, in his discretion, to main- 
tain the following forest experiment stations 
for the regions indicated, and in addition to 
establish and maintain one such station for 
the Inter-Mountain region in Utah in the ad- 
joining States, one in Alaska, and one in the 
tropical possessions of the United States in 
the West Indies: 

Northeastern forest experiment station, in 
New England, New York, and adjacent 
states ; 

Allegheny forest experiment station, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and in neighboring states; 

Appalachian forest experiment station, in 


in 
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Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE -- SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


. . . 
Reliability 

The Nurseries whose advertise- 
ments appear in American Forests 
AND Forest Lire are chosen from 
the leading nurseries in their re- 
spective localities. They offer you 
reliable trees, plants, bulbs and 
seeds and you can purchase from 
them with the full assurance that 
they will be satisfactory. 

They cannot, in the small space 
allotted to them, list all of their 
products, and Members are urged 
to write to them for complete 
catalogs. 




















S Kalmias 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in any quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery. 
Catalogue of Nursery-grown Plants, Cultura! 
Directions, etc., Mailed on Request. 
LA BARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
1100 Bryant Street Stroudsburg, Penna. 














EVERGREENS 


Perennials for 
Planting. 


Trees, Shrubs and 
Landscape or Forestry 
Catalog sent on request. 
THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
Box 158 New Haven, Conn. 





WESTERN MAINE FOREST 
NURSERY 
PINE and SPRUCE 
For Forest Planting 
Planting contracts taken in Maine 
and New Hampshire 


Fryeburg Maine 


PEONIES, IRISES and GLADS 


Leading Standard Varieties and Novelties 
50 Years of Successful Nursery Business 


Our Golden Anniversary Catalog on peonies and irises 
will be issued this season. A free copy for you if 
you mention AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE. 


E. M. BUECHLY Greenville, Ohio 

















aa 


Established 1866 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Plant material for Landscape, Horticultural and 
Forestry Projects. Choice Line of 


Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
aud Evergreens. Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No, 1 








Tree and Shrub Seed, Seedlings 


and Hardwood Cuttings 
ROSEBANK NURSERY CO.. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


; We specialize in ORCHIDS! 
Orchids Our sete is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collectors, and Botani- 
cal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 
whenever you need these kind of plants. 

Send for Special List No. 80 
LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 








Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 


CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 











SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 


VERKADE’S NURSERIES 


Growers of a Complete Line of 

Evergreens from Seed, Cuttings and 

Grafted, including Koster Blue 
Spruce 


New London, Connecticut 

















FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE STREET 


BOSTON MASS. 








Hilts Fvergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 500-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 





Box 501 Dundee, Illinois 








PRINCETON PRODUCTS 


ARE THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
IN ORNAMENTALS 


A Complete Assortment of Hardy Trees, 
Shrubs and Evergreens 
PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 








EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 


Forestry Company 


SEED HOUSE 
Willsboro, N. Y. 


NURSERIES 
Cheshire, Conn. 











GLORIOUS ROCK GARDENS 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds [5°™,,°%°, 4 “xoin® 


est collections in Britain; 2000 varieties, collected from 
the mountains and plains of the world. Lists postpaid. 

. Sample collection containing 15 detinet 
varieties, $1.50; 32 varieties, 0. Also 10 varieties of 
any of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, Campanulas, 
Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums,  Liliums, Papavers, 
Primulas, Saxifrages, Veronicas, or Violas, $1.25. Remit- 
tance by postoffice money order. 


Rev. A. F. Anderson, Glen Hall, Leicester, England 








BOXWOOD 


Large and small specimens, and hedge 


Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
BOX 12 MILTON, DELAWARE 
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SAVE TIME AND 
MONEY 


a 


rte the first of last year more 
| than 300 members have taken out 
Life Memberships in order to relieve 
annoyance of 


themselves of the 


annual payments. 

In addition to the saving in time 
there is a definite saving in money, 
for the one payment of $100 carries 

life subscription to the 
publication AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire in addition 


with it a 
monthly 


to a fully paid-up membership in the 
Association. 


Life Membership payments are de- 
fund, 


posited in a_ special savings 


which draws interest. Each year the 
interest is withdrawn and credited to 


the membership dues of Life Mem- 


bers. Any accumulated surplus is 
invested or used under the direction 
of the Board of Directors. They 


build a bigger association. 


A Few of the Advantages Are: 
TO YOU 


1. A definite saving in dollars and 
cents. 

2. Insures your receiving AMERI- 
CAN Forests AND Forest LIFE and all 
other literature issued by the Associa- 
tion for life. 

3. Eliminates your keeping record 
of the date to which dues are paid. 


TO YOUR ASSOCIATION 
1. Saves cost collecting dues. 
2. Creates a permanent endowment. 
the 


3. Permits an expansion of 


work. 


You need not wait until the end of 
your membership year to take out a 
Life Membership. Credit will be 
given for the unexpired term for 
which you have paid. Simply fill out, 
clip and mail the coupon below and 
we will send you a memorandum 
showing the credit on your present 
membership and amount necessary 
to transfer you to a fully paid-up 
Life Membership. 


The American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 

I am interested in becoming a Life Mem- 
ber. Please send me memorandum showing 
amount necessary to make the transfer. 
This does not in any way obligate me. 


NRE ich ois Sb SeG a Ment RWS eee Wes peawewre's 


Street 


City 
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the southern Appalachian Mountains and 
adjacent forest regions; 

Southern forest experiment station, in the 
southern states; 

Central States forest experiment station, in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Iowa, and in adjacent states; 

Lake States forest experiment station, in 
the lake states and adjoining states; 

California forest experiment station, in 
California and in adjoining states; 

Northern Rocky Mountain forest experi- 
ment station, in Idaho, Montana, and ad- 
joining states; 

Northwestern forest experiment station, in 
Washington, Oregon, and adjoining states, 
and in Alaska; 

Rocky Mountain forest experiment station, 
in Colorado, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and in adjacent states; and 


Southwestern forest experiment station, in 


Wyoming, 


Arizona, and New Mexico, and in adjacent 
states, establish and 
maintain one such station for the intermoun- 
tain region of Utah and adjoining states, one 
for Alaska, one in Hawaii, and one in the 


and in addition to 


tropical possessions of the United States in 
the West Indies, and one additional station 
in the southern states. 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated annually, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not 
more than $1,000,000 to carry out the pro- 
visions of this 

Sec. 3. That for investigations of the dis- 
and of 


ing decay and deterioration of wood and 


section. 


eases of forest trees diseases caus- 


other forest products, and for developing 
their and control 
at forest the 


Products Laboratory, or elsewhere, there is 


methods for prevention 


experiment stations, Forest 


hereby authorized to be appropriated annu- 
ally, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, not more than 
$250,000. 

Sec. 4. That for investigations of forest 
brown-tailed 


including gypsy and 


moths, injurious or beneficial to forest trees 


insects, 


or to wood, or other forest products, and 
for developing methods for preventing and 
controlling infestations, at forest experiment 
stations, the Forest Products Laboratory, or 
elsewhere, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not 
more than $350,000. 

Sec. 5. That for such experiments and in- 
vestigations as may be necessary in deter- 
mining the life histories and habits of forest 
birds, wild 
jurious to forest growth or of value as sup- 


animals, and life, whether in- 
plemental resource, and in developing the 
best 


management and control at forest experi- 


and most effective methods for their 
ment stations, or elsewhere, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated annually, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, not more than $150,000. 

Sec. 6. That such 


for investigations at 
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forest experiment stations, or elsewhere, of 
the 
forest 


relationship of weather conditions 


fires as may be necessary to make 
weather forecasts, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated annually, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, not more than $50,000. 

Sec. 7. That for such experiments and in- 
vestigations as may be necessary to develop 
improved methods of management, consistent 
with the growing of timber and the protec- 
tion of watersheds, of forest ranges and of 
other ranges adjacent to the national forests, 
at forest or range experiment stations, or 
elsewhere, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not 
more than $275,000. 

Sec. 8. That for experiments, investiga- 
tions, and tests with respect to the physical 
and chemical properties and the utilization 
and preservation of wood and other forest 
products, including tests of wood and other 
fibrous material for pulp and paper making, 
and such other experiments, investigations, 
and tests as may be desirable, at the Forest 
Products Laboratory or elsewhere, there is 
hereby appropriated 
annually, out of any money in the Treasury 


authorized to be 


not otherwise appropriated, not more than 
$1,000,000, and an additional appropriation 
of not more than $50,000 annually for similar 
experiments, investigations, and tests of for- 
eign woods and forest products important to 
the industries of the United States, includ- 
ing necessary field work in connection there- 
with. 

Sec. 9. That the Secretary of Agriculture 
is hereby authorized and directed, under such 
plans as he may determine to be fair and 


equitable, to cooperate with appropriate 
officials of each state of the United 
States, and either through them or di- 


rectly with private and other agencies, in 
making a comprehensive survey of the pres- 
ent and prospective requirements for timber 
and forest the United 
States, and of timber supplies, including a 


other products in 
determination of the present and_ potential 
productivity of forest land therein, and of 
such other facts as may be necessary in the 
determination of ways and means to balance 
the the United States. 
There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated annually, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not 
more than $250,000; Provided, That the 
total appropriation of federal funds under 
this section shall not exceed $3,000,000. 
Sec. 10. That for such investigations of 
returns and the possibility of 


timber budget of 


and 
profitable reforestation under different con- 
ditions in the different forest regions, of the 
timber growing in 


costs 


proper function of 
diversified agriculture and in insuring the 
profitable use of marginal land, in mining, 
transportation, and in other industries, of the 
most effective distribution of forest products 
in the interest of both consumer and timber 
grower, and for such other economic investi- 
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gations of forest lands and forest products 
wa may be necessary, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated annually, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


appropriated, not more than $250,000. 





Ask Congress to Transfer War 
Department Parks 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Interior have asked Congress to trans- 
fer seven developed and a number of minor 
national military parks and nine national 
monuments from the charge of the War De- 
partment to that of the National Park Serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior. 

These parks are those at Gettysburg, Penn- 
Shiloh, 
Maryland; 


Antietam 

Missis- 
sippi; Chattanooga, 
Georgia and Guilford 
House, North Carolina; and less developed 
parks at Petersburg, Virginia; Fredericks- 


sylvania ; Tennessee; 
Battlefield, 


Chickamauga 


Vicksburg, 
and 


Tennessee ; Court 


burg and Spotsylvania, Virginia; Stones 
River, Tennessee, and Moores Creek, North 
Carolina. The National Monuments are 


Big Hole Battlefield, Montana; Fort Pulaski, 
Savannah River, Georgia; Fort Marion and 
Fort Florida; 
Meriwether Fort Mc- 
Henry, Baltimore, Maryland; White Plains 
Battlefield, New York; Chalmette, Louisiana, 
and Lincoln Farm in Kentucky. 


Matanzas, St. Augustine, 


Lewis, ‘Tennessee; 


The national military parks to be so trans- 
be known as “National His- 
The requests were made in 


ferred will 
torical Parks.” 
the form of letters signed by Secretary Davis 
and Secretary Work and 
Gerald P. Nye, 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, and 
Representative N. J. Sinnott, Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands of the House. 


sent to Senator 


Chairman of the Senate 


Legislation is required for the transfer, and 
accordingly a bill, drafted by the two in- 
terested departments, was attached to the 
letters. 

The letters state that the Park 
Service, created twelve years ago, has charge 
Parks and 
ments of the nation, has developed an or- 


National 


of most of the National Monu- 
ganization to handle them, and that it con- 
sequently does not seem advisable to main- 
tain a similar service on a smaller scale in 
another department. These two Secretaries 
say that “We that the 
divided responsibility for the management 


consider present 
of the park and monument areas coming 
under the respective jurisdictions of the In- 
terior and War Departments is fundamen- 
tally unsound. We believe that one agency 
should be charged with the administration, 
Management and protection of these areas, 
and it is this belief that constitutes the basis 
for our recommendation.” 

The bill provides for the transfer from 
one department to the other of the civil 
employees in charge of the administration 
of the properties in question together with 
unexpended balances incidental to their em- 
ployment. 


Among the parks whose transfer will be 
provided for if this bill passes will be some 
of the great battlefields of the nation. Of 
these Gettysburg, in Pennsylvania, where the 
Civil War reached its high tide, is probably 
the best 2,530 
land in this park and it contains more mili- 


known. There are acres of 
tary monuments than any other in the nation 
It is within striking distance of the thickly 
populated states of the east and is, therefore, 
among the most visited of all such areas. 

Battlefield is not far 
Maryland, and has been so preserved and 


Antietam away in 
marked as to present an excellent birds-eye 
picture of the desperate fighting that oc- 
The Shiloh Battlefield, in Ten- 
nessee, contains 3,546 acres and was estab- 


currd there. 


lished as a military park in 1894, and has 
been administered by the War Department 
since that time. 

The park at Guilford Court House, North 
Carolina, is one of the newest of these mili- 
1917, 
Differing from the 


tary parks. It was created in and 


consists of 125 acres. 
other and larger areas which are on Civil 
War this 
fighting that took place in the Revolutionary 
War. 

At Petersburg, Virginia, 185 acres have 


battlefields, park commemorates 


been set aside that the breastworks and other 
of the which took 
there may be preserved. This park is but 


evidences battles place 
in process of establishment. 

A military park was established in 1927 
Vir- 
ginia, including also the battlefield at The 
This will 
be a battlefield of considerable importance, 


at Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania, 


Wilderness and Chancellorsville. 


but as yet only an appropriation of $50,000 
for procuring land has been made available. 

Finally, there is Lincoln's birthplace, in 
Kentucky, a park with a quite different back- 
ground. Its care also would pass from the 
War Department to that of the Interior De- 


partment. 





International Entomology Congress 

The Fourth International Congress of En- 
tomology will be held at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, 
August 12-18, 1928. 
the United 


during the week of 
Dr: EE... 


Bureau of 


Howard, of 
Entomology, 
In the section 


States 
will preside at the meetings. 
of applied entomology two half-day sessions 
will be devoted to forest entomology. A 
number of European forest entomologists are 
expected to attend. 

The former sessions of the congress were 
held at Brussels in 1909, at Oxford in 1912, 


and at Zurich in 1925. 





Extension Foresters Meet 


Extension foresters of the Central States 
recently met at Urbana, Illinis, for a three- 
day conference. Addresses on _ various 
phases of forestry extension work were given 
by officers of the Extension Service in Wash- 
ington and by extension foresters of seven 


States. 
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Audubon Bird Cards 


Post-card size in color from original paintings by 
Allan Brooks 


Reverse side of each card carries an account 
of the habits and distribution of each bird. Pre- 
pared under the supervision of Dr. Frank M. 
Chapman. 

Birds of Eastern 


Set No. 1—Fifty Winter 


North America 
Set No. 2—Fifty Spring Birds of Eastern 
North America 


Order Now 
Price per set in a box, $1.00 postpaid 


The American Forestry Association 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristot-Myers Co. 
75 West Street 





New York 











FOREST-FIRE DETECTION and 
FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

If you do not find just the type you want adver- 

tised in AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire 


Address : 
Service Department 


THE AMERICAN FORESTY ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 











WANTED 


Position as Forester or Superintendent on 
private estate. Northeastern States pre- 
ferred. Graduate forester with practical ex- 
perience. Address: Box 52, The American 
Forestry Association, 1523 L Street N. W 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Accepted Standard 


HovcHs BOOK 





American Woods 


A collection of wood sections (showing 
the end ‘“‘quarter” and “flat” grains of each 
wood) with text telling uses, properties, dis- 
tribution, etc. The plates containing the 
specimens can be taken out for comparison 
or schoolroom uses. Ideal for teachers. 
13 volumes, each containing 25 specimens. 
$10 and $15 per vol., according to binding. 


Handbook of Trees 


_The 891 illustrations enable one to iden- 
tify all of the trees east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and north of the Gulf States at any 
season. $8 and $15, according to binding. 
Lantern and Microscope Mounts of 
oods, Tree Studies for Lantern, etc. 


Write for further information 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CoO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 








1887—FORTY-ONB YEARS OF PROGRESS—1928 
F. J. LEWIS MFG. CO. 
CREOSOTE OIL 


ALL SPECIFICATIONS 
General Offices—2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, III. 


Plants— 
Chicago, Ill. Dever, Ohie 
Granite City, Ill. Newark, N. J. 








te 





FOREST CONSERVATION 


In response to the demand for popu- 
lar, condensed and authoritative in- 
formation on the conservation of our 
forests and dependent wild life, The 
American Forestry Association has 
prepared a_ thirty-two-page booklet 
covering the more important popular 
phases of the subject. 


The cover, which is suitable for 
framing, portrays, in a rich two-tone 
effect, one of the most magnificent 
forest scenes it has been our good for- 
tune to secure. The booklet is 9 x 12 
inches, printed on high-grade coated 
paper and brings together in one vol- 
ume outstanding articles which have 
been published in past 

AMERICAN FORESTS AND 

FOREST LIFE. 


Gs 


A limited number of copies are 
available at 25c each, postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN Forestry ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Washington Elm Scion Offered 
Cambridge 


When Washington Elm, Jr., planted on 
Cambridge Common, Massachusetts, was 
found to be dying, it was feared that the 
Washington Elm family in Cambridge, of 
Revolutionary fame, was to become extinct. 
However, the carefully substantiated claim 
of Mrs. Arthur Hayes Giles that an elm 
growing on her lawn at 74 Corey Road, 
Brighton, was earlier cut from the original 
Washington Elm has relieved tree lovers 
from this apprehension. This “son” of the 
famous old family was planted by a former 
owner of the Brighton estate, ex-Mayor 
Patrick A. Collins of Boston, in 1904. Since 
then it has flourished to a sturdy middle- 
age, and Mrs. Giles has offered the Cam- 
bridge Park Commission a cutting from it so 
that the fame of the old tree and its family 
may live on. 





New York Dog Packs Attack Deer 


Hearing an uproar in the woods near 
Saranac Lake, New York, a number of 
citizens investigated and found a big buck 
down and being torn by several dogs. They 
were driven off, but the deer was so badly 
injured that a game warden who was called 
to the scene shot the animal. Game wardens 
of the State have been ordered to make every 
effort to run down and shoot dogs in packs 
which are believed to be running deer daily. 





Lumbermen Suspend Operations 
in Yosemite Park 


All lumber companies owning timber 
land within the boundaries of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, California, have suspended 
operations pending the outcome of the con- 
troversy regarding the acquisition by the 
government of privately owned lands in the 
park, according to W. B. Lewis, superin- 
tendent of Yosemite. 

Assurance from the lumber companies 
that not another tree will be cut on private 
lands this year gives officials of the National 
Park Service adequate time to determine 
the valuation of the entire area of privately 
owned property in the park for presentation 
to Congress, in the hope that fifty per cent 
of the money necessary to purchase the land 
will be appropriated, the other half to be 
raised by contribution. 

The present controversy has arisen, de- 
clared Mr. Lewis, over the cutting of tim- 
ber on lands within the boundaries of Yo- 
semite which have been privately owned 
ever since the park was originally created 
from the public domain. Originally some 
20,000 acres within the boundaries were so 
held, but the government has gradually been 
acquiring this land until now only approxi- 
mately 10,000 acres of the total area of 753,- 
000 acres are held by private interests. The 
essential problem, Mr. Lewis points out, is 
simply one of the disposition of the remain- 
ing privately owned lands, which were held 
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by private interests before Yosemite Park 
was created. These lands were acquired 
by their owners because of their timber 
value and they are entitled to compensation 
just the same as if the lands did not happen 
to be located within the borders of a Na- 
tional Park. 





Sawyer and Hall on Wood Utiliza- 
tion Committee 


Colonel D. H. Sawyer, of Washington, 
D. C., Secretary of the Associated General 
Contractors of America, and A. E. Hall, of 
Milwaukee, manager of the milling ma- 
chinery department of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, have been ap- 
pointed to membership on the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Colonel Sawyer, who 
is also a director of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, will represent the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors upon the com- 
mittee in the aspects of its program dealing 
with the use of wood in building and con- 
struction. Mr. Hall will be assigned to 
special work along the lines of sawmill 
equipment, and will represent the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers on the com- 
mittee. 





Provincial Forestry Meeting in 
New Brunswick 


A Provincial Forestry Convention, under 
the auspices of the Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation will be held at Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, June 19 and 20, according to 
Robson Black, manager of the Association. 

Some of the most outstanding conserva- 
tionists of Canada and the United States are 
expected to be included in the list of prin- 
cipal speakers at the convention. Every 
phase of forest problems and every stand- 
point from which the forest resources should 
be considered will be included in the pro- 
gram as finally arranged. The importance 
of preservation of the forests from an in- 
dustrial viewpoint will be the paramount 
subject, but there will also be discussion of 
the relation of the forests to the recreational 
attractions of the Province; the question of 
the best means of fire protection for the for- 
ests will be discussed from various angles 
and the operations of and future plans for 
the Provincial Forest School at the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick will come under 


review. 





Botanic Garden Educational 
Conference 


A conference of the staffs of museums, 
botanic gardens, and similar institutions in 
the New York metropolitan area, was held 
at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden early in 
May. The session was given over to a dis- 
cussion of the problems relating to the edu- 
cational work of the various institutions. 
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Progress of Conservation Bills in Congress 


With the McNary-Woodruff bill, provid- 
ing for forest land acquisition in the East, 
signed by the President, and the McNary- 
McSweeney Forest Research bill passed by 
both Houses and now before the President 
for signature, the success of the two out- 
standing forestry measures before the 70th 
Congress is assured. 

The Mississippi Flood Control bill, carry- 
ing an authorized appropriation of $325,- 
000,000, was signed by the President on 
May 15. 
consideration to forestry as a remedial factor 
in the flood control Through the 
leadership Scott 
of Montana, however, an amendment offered 
by him and adopted by 
majority writes into the 


As a whole, the bill gives little 


project. 
of Representative Leavitt 
an overwhelming 
measure the idea 
that no comprehensive flood control plan is 
complete without a study of the influence of 
forests. 

Representative Leavitt's amendment was 
added to Section 10 of the bill, which ex- 
presses the desire of Congress that surveys 
of the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
looking to flood control remedies be prose- 
cuted as speedily as practical. The section 
authorizes the sum of $5,000,000 to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 
of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers for the preparation of these flood 
control projects. And the section provides 
further: 

“That the 
ascertain through the Secretary of Agricul- 


President shall proceed to 
ture, or such other agencies as he may deem 
proper, the extent to and manner in which 
the floods in the Mississippi Valley may be 
controlled by proper forestry practice.” 

Whether or not any of the $5,000,000 will 
be available for studies and surveys of for- 
est conditions in relation to flood control is 
not yet clearly established, but it is believed 
to be the intent of the Act to authorize 
expenditures for forest studies, provided the 
President requests that the studies be made. 

The President on May 16 signed the 
Agricultural Appropriation bill, designating 
to the Forest Service $11,135,105 for the 
coming fiscal year. In addition to this, there 
was an authorization of $7,500,000 for for- 
est roads and trails. 

The division of the principal Forest Serv- 
ice funds is as follows: For general adminis- 
tration purposes, $6,344,800; for forest fire 
cooperation with the various states, $1,200,- 
000; acquisition of additional forest lands, 
$1,000,000; for investigations at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, $505,000; for silvicul- 
ture, dendrological other 


and experiments 


and investigations, $354,300; purchase of 
tree seed, cones and nursery stock for seed- 
ing and tree planting within the National 
Forests, $210,000; for the purchase and main- 
tenance of necessary field, office and labora- 
tory supplies and instruments, $130,000; for 
maintaining a patrol to prevent trespass and 


check fires on and adjoining National For- 
ests; for cooperation with the War Depart- 
ment or contract airplane service in main- 
taining an airplane patrol for the prevention 
and suppression of forest fires, $50,000. 
Senator King’s Bear River Migratory 
Bird Refuge bill, which has been pending 
in Congress for the last two sessions, has 
been passed and signed by the President. 
The measure carries authorization for the 
appropriation of $350,000 for the construc- 
tion of dikes, ditches, spillways, and other 
improvements as may seem necessary for the 
establishment of a suitable refuge and feed- 
ing and breeding ground for migratory wild 
fowl in the Bear River Bay district of Utah. 
An amendment to the Clark-McNary Act 
designed to broaden the scope of Section 4 
of that Act so as to permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to extend its cooperation in forest 
planting to cities, States and timberland 
owners was passed by the Senate on May 10 
As the Act now stands, this cooperation is 
It is held doubtful that 


reach the amendment this 


limited to farmers. 
the House will 
session. 

On May 7, a 
Senate to transfer jurisdiction over certain 
National 


bill was reported to the 
military parks and Monuments 
from the War Department to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, On May 10, the 
Senate passed Congressman Leavitt's bill, 
passed by the House April 2, authorizing ap- 
propriations to make additions to the Ab- 
saroka and Gallatin National Forests in 
Montana, to improve and extend the winter 
feed facilities of the elk, antelope and other 
game animals in the Yellowstone National 
Park and adjacent lands. Representative 
Winter’s bill, providing $150,000 for the 
purchase of land on the southern side of 
Yellowstone Park for elk range, has not yet 
been acted upon by the House. 

Other important forestry legislation now 
pending in Congress includes Senate Bill S. 
4135, to conserve the water resources and 
to encourage reforestation of the watersheds 
of Los Angeles County, California, by the 
withdrawal of certain public lands included 
within the Angeles National Forest 
location and entry under 
The Senate, on May 12, passed a bi!l pro- 
viding for the suspension of the provisions 


from 


mining laws. 


requiring the consent of the State legislature 
for the acquisition of any unacquired lands 
within ‘he present exterior boundaries of the 
Alabama National Forest, in Georgia. 

Bills are also pending authorizing land 
additions to the Gunnison National Forest, 
in Colorado, and to the Missoula National 


Forest, in Montana. Senator Norbeck in- 
troduced a bill to establish the Teton Na- 
tional Park, in South Dakota, and H. R. 


11405 seeks to acquire additions to the Las- 
sen Volcanic National Park, in California. 

Both the Senate and House have held hear- 
ings on Senator Shipstead’s bill, S. 3913, to 


provide protection and development of the 
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HAUCK 
FORESTRY TORCHES 


(Burn Kerosene) 


are specially designed for 
BACK - FIRING 
SLASH DISPOSAL 
CLEANING FIRE TRAILS 


Send for Bulletin 1012 


HAUCK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


126 Tenth St. 








FIGHT FOREST FIRES | 
AEROIL KEROSENE TORCHES 


Made in 4 sizes—$25.00 to $60.00 
Full information in Bulletin No. 56F 
AEROIL BURNER CO., Inc. West New York, N. J. 

















Examine the HEART of the 
tree without injuring its 
future growth 








with a A handy in- 
strument 

K & E that can be 
carried in 

Incre- the pocket, 
nested for 

ment compactness 
and assem- 

Borer bled for use 


in amoment. 

Send for illustrated booklet de- 

scriptive of this necessary ac- 

cessory to a forester’s equipment 

KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
NEW YORK, 127 Fulton St. 

General Office and Factories: HOBOKEN, N. J. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
516-20 S. Dearborn St. 30-34 Second St. 
ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 


817 Locust St. 5 Notre Dame St., W. 


Drawing Materials Measuring Tapes 
Mathematical and Surveying Instruments 
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Superior National Forest as a_ recreational 
area for the people of the United States and 


Lookout Towers looking to the creation of an international 


Galvanized (zinc-coated) structural- forest and park, comprising the Superior 
steel lookout towers Forest in the United States and Quetico 

We design, fabricate and galvan- Park in Canada. It is probable that further 
ize the towers. Easily erected from hearings on this measure will be held, since 
our diagrams. opposition has developed to a provision of 
Send us your specifications the bill requiring that any power develop- 


ment within the forest would, in every case, 


BESSEMER GALVANIZING WORKS be subject to specific sanction by Congress. 


General Offices, Phenix Bldg. Representative Thatcher, of Kentucky, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. early in May introduced in the House of 
Representatives two bills which are provok- 





ing mirthful speculation among some of the 
friends of the National Parks, particularly 


FOREST CROPS those who are not favorable to the creation 


of Mammoth Cave as a National Park. On 





That Pay Now May 3, Mr. Thatcher introduced H. R. 
A forest crop that pays its way 13508, which would authorize the coinage of 
while growing in volume and value fifty-cent pieces “in commemoration of the 


offers the key to economic forestry. 


‘ : ” enactment of the Act of Co S approv 
Second growth southern pine, if . , ne ongress approved 


by the President on May 25, 1926, provid- 
ing for the establishment in the State of 
Kentucky of the Mammoth Cave National 
Park.” On May 11, Mr. Thatcher intro- 
duced H. R. 13694, which would authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury “to prepare 
and strike a medal with appropriate em- 
blems, devices, and inscriptions thereon” 
commemorative of the same Act. 

The Act of May 25, 1926, makes the crea- 
tion of the Mammoth Cave National Park 
wholly contingent upon the area being pur- 
chased by private subscription and deeded 
to the government. In view of the fact that 
private funds necessary to purchase the area 
have not been forthcoming, Mammoth Cave 
is not in any sense a National Park at the 
present time, and the appropriateness of the 
commemoration sought by Mr. Thatcher js 
being questioned, as well as the general 
policy of issuing special coins. 





rightly selected and managed, gives - 
this promise of annual revenue 
from naval stores and other by- 
products. Write us for further in- The United States Forest Service is fully 


formation. paceinyy ¢ . 
prepared to join in the plan for adding to 


James D. Lacey & Co. the present land area owned by the gov- 


350 Madison Ave., New York ernment in the Yosemite National Park, the 
Chicago—Seattle body of private land from which the own- 
Montreal—Vancouver ers are about to cut the timber, provided the 


Jacksonville—New Orleans . : eos ° 8 
local interests of communities in National 











Forest receipts are properly safeguarded 
L]T1 TTT: =8=6nd the work of consolidating National For- 


est holdings in California is not unduly held 
FOREST ESTATES 


in abeyance, says Chief Forester Stuart. 
“The position of the Forest Service with 
Consulting and Management 
Service 


regard to the proposal to save the Yosemite 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


timber for the public seems to be misunder- 
Consulting Forester, Old Town, Maine 








stood,” said the Chief Forester. “The im- 
pression has been given that the Service is 
lacking in willingness to cooperate. 
= “The Forest Service and the National 
ii: §6hPark Service have been working together 
consistently to reach by amicable agreement 
A FOREST SAVED— the best solution, from the standpoint of all 
—IS A FOREST RAISED the public interests involved, of the various 


administrative problems in which they have 














eu 








been or are mutually concerned. A _ public 
P. T. COOLIDGE demand has arisen to have the private land 
and timber within the Park along its north- 


western boundary saved from lumbering and 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION = ae 
added to the Park. A minimum money 


Li I PLAN APHI 4 . 
enscaiiel . cana nade value of $1,654,000 is involved. It is pro- 
31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE posed to acquire the land in its present con- 





FOREST ENGINEER 

















IS YOUR TIMBERLAND A FROZEN ASSET? 


Frequently large forest areas are held inactive through lack of adequate knowl- 
edge of just what should be done with them. They are frozen assets, calling for 
annual expenditures for taxes and protection. 

The Richards Forestry Service is constantly occupied turning similar areas into 
PROFIT-PRODUCING timber farms. Let us tell you how we do it. 


EDWARD C.M. RICHARDS 


Consulting and Operating Forester 
156 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Forest Service States Position on Saving Yosemite Timber 


dition by exchanging for it an equal value 
of National Forest stumpage. 

“To offset the loss of taxes resulting from 
Government ownership of the National For- 
ests, Congress has provided that twenty-five 
per cent of all the receipts shall be returned 
to the States for distribution to the counties 
containing National Forest lands, for the 
maintenance of roads and schools. Our 
viewpoint has always been that Congress has 
given the counties a certain equity in all 
salable National Forest resources, which 
the Service was bound to recognize and 
safeguard. 

“Another law of Congress permits the 
Forest Service to exchange National Forest 
stumpage for land. This law was passed to 
make it possible to extinguish private rights 
to land within the forests analogous to those 
now in question within the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. Many vexatious administrative 
problems can be eliminated in no other way. 
But the Forest Service sets a strict limit on 
the exchanges which remove timber with no 
return in cash to the counties. 

“It is necessary to bear in mind that when 
lands are added to the National Forests 
through exchange they become the prospec- 
tive sources of future revenue to the local 
communities, whereas when added to a 
National Park they are removed from the 
tax list with no offsetting prospect of a 
share in future receipts. 

“A new law, if Congress on considering 
all aspects of the matter thinks such a course 
in the best public interest, might easily pro- 
vide for the exchange under stipulations 
which would neither halt the consolidation 
of the National Forests nor involve heavy 
local losses of revenue. The Forest Service 
favors placing the Yosemite emergency be- 
fore Congress with all the facts, as the best 
way to obtain a determination of the right 
course to be pursued.” 
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for a city forester and the licensing of tree 
trimmers. There should be legislation limit- 
ing the species planted on streets and rules 
as to spacing. Beautiful street trees will 
come to American cities when Americans 
want them bad enough to take concerted ac- 
tion to get them and keep them from being 


spoiled by meddlers. 





West Virginia Beautification 
Meeting 


The fifth annual conference on West Vir- 
ginia Beautification was held near Wheeling 
Many representatives of or- 
ganizations the 
beautification of homes and highways and 


early in May. 
interested in promoting 
preserving and improving the natural beauty 
spots of the State attended the meeting. 


United States—Champion Wood 
User 


More wood is used in the United States 


than in any other country. As much saw 
timber is consumed in this country as in all 
other countries combined. 

Although the United States has only six 
per cent of the world’s population, it has 
thirty-five per cent of the railway mileage, 
and for transportation facilites alone as 
much timber per person is used as is required 
for all purposes in Great Britain, France, or 
This 


paper, most of which is made from wood 


Germany. country consumes more 
pulp, than the rest of the world combined. 
Although from time to time substitutes are 
found that take the place of wood, new uses 
for it are constantly developing. Newsprint, 


automobiles, phonographs, radio cabinets, 
and many other articles which require wood 
in their construction have all come into wide 
use within comparatively recent years. 


Japan Protects Natural 
Monuments 

Forest Worker, 

passed in 1919, that authorizes the depart- 


Japan has a law, says 
ment of home affairs to designate “natural 
The 


applies to privately owned monuments as 


monuments” for preservation. law 
well as to those publicly owned, but provides 
for indemnity to any proprietor who is in- 
jured by the restraint on the use of his 
property. 

Under this law types of monuments in the 
vegetable kingdom 


designation by the minister of home affairs 


listed as suitable for 
include trees remarkable for their size or 
age, typical virgin forests, types of alpine 
vegetation, land- 


scapes containing remarkable plants, plants 


rare plants, interesting 
that are becoming rare, waterfalls harbor- 
ing characteristic plants, peat bogs and their 
Most typical plants, and dunes that have 


been stabilized by vegetation. 





Swedish Forest Pays Taxes and 
Profit 


A community forest which not only pays 
all taxes, but this year will pay dividends 
as well, is described in a press dispatch 
from Sweden. 

Since time immemorial the parish of Orsa, 
in Dalecarlia, Sweden, has owned certain 
forest lands in common, and for many years 
the forests have yielded sufficient revenue 


This 


year, instead of paying taxes, the residents 


to make all local taxes unnecessary. 


of the parish are to receive a dividend from 
At a town meeting it was 
for 


the community. 
decided to appropriate 90,000 crowns 
the purchase of new seed grain for spring 
sowing for free pro rata distribution among 


the landowners. 


Mississippi Has Traveling Forestry 
Libraries 


Two traveling libraries of books on tree 
botany and outdoor life, and technical works 
on forests and farm woodlands, are being 
routed to schools in the Pascagoula fire-pro- 
of Mississippi by the State 


tective area 


Forest Service. Another traveling library is 
about to be circulated in Coahoma County. 
According to the State Forest Service, if the 


venture proves successful other regions will 





be covered by the library trucks. 


NEW INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


A well-built fire pump for long, hard service 











S GALLON 
TANK 
WITH LARGE 
BRASS 
STRAINER 
AND BRASS 
COVER 


Easily Carried and Operated by Anyone 

The Indian can not be excelled for fighting 
torest fire, brush fires, grass fires—in fact, for 
fighting fires anywhere. 

Tank curved in shape like a pack 
basket; conveniently carried on the 
back and furnished in galvanized steel 
or solid brass, as ordered. Pump en- 
tirely of brass with no leather pack- 
ings or parts to wear out; always in 
working order, ready for any fire 
emergency. Slow, easy pumping throws 
powerful 50-foot stream to any desired 
point. 


Easily carried about anywhere; quickly 


extinguishes fires in 
crotches, grass, etc. 
A valuable fire pump for small or 
large forests. Highly recommended. 
Write for descriptive circular and prices on 
the Indian and other styles. 
Manufactured by 
D. B. SMITH & COMPANY 
Utica, N. Y., U. S. A. 


trees, stumps, 














Galvanized Steel Seed Bed Frames 
. .. . Weare now making large quantities 
of Galvanized Seed Bed Frames. They are 
easy to set up, can be quickly moved from 
place to place and will last a lifetime. 


Galvanized Steel 
Forest Service 
Towers 


....A fire quickly located is 
a fire easily stopped. These 
steel towers are being used in 
constantly increasing num- 
bers because experience has 
shown that they are most 
useful in locating fires. 


The house at the top pro- 
vides comfortable quarters 
for the observer and protec- 
tion for his instruments and 
charts. 


These towers are so easy to 
climb that they can safely be 
thrown open to the public. 
This will stimulate popular 
interest in forest protection. 


. . . . The 73-foot tower shown in the 
picture was erected on Mt. Desert, near 
Putney, W. Va., by the West Virginia 
Game and Fish Commission. 


AERMOTOR COMPANY.. 2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 
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i / UNITED Many miles of the roads in our National 


STATES Forests are constructed by the different coun- 
ties in which the forests are located. The 


Forestr 
y states, aided by money from the Federal Gov- 
Style ernment, put through the big jobs that are 
Uniform included in their state highway systems. 


Other large projects are handled by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. The Forest Service 


No guess- 
builds many miles of mountain roads through- 


work when 





vou buy an out the National Forests. 
| outfit here— | Narrow dirt roads, without gravel sur- 
It will look facing, cost from $1,000 to $4,000 per mile as 
right, fit an average. Double-track roads, at least 

right, wear fourteen feet in width, may average about 
| right and— || $6,000 to $8,000 per mile. Surfacing with 
Be crushed rock or streambed gravel will cost 
Wey = another $500 to $3,000 per mile, depending, 


of course, on the width and thickness of the 
spread. The main and trunk highways, 


RIGHT from start to finish. 
Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 


June, 1928 


a Old Roads for New 


'R E G U L A T I O N (Continued from page 339) 


widths of twenty to thirty feet when built 
through mountainous country. To build a 
dozen miles of single-track road in mountain- 
ous areas and use modern machinery and 
methods requires an outlay of close to 
$35,000 in equipment alone. This is a mod- 
est figure, too, as roadbuilding machinery, 
with proper care, may be expected to have a 
life of from three to five years. 

Along with roadbuilding in our National 
Forests has come the brotherhood of road- 
builders. These men are “cat skinners,” sta- 
tion men, truck drivers, compresser men, 
drillers, powder men and grader men. They 
are not foresters, but their contribution to the 
development of our timberlands is apparent. 
They pave the way for the forester and the 
practice of forestry, and more—they open 
the National Forest regions to the outdoor- 














oo aaa Breakfast revived us splendidly. Uncle 
Tip was itching to try a cast with his gram- 


PACIFIC NORTHERN TYPE i pus and began to dig the half-dead insect 

FOREST FIRE PUMPER from the odoriferous depths of his baitbox. 

Reuben the Unobtrusive was quietly soak- 

Weighs Only 70 Pounds ing his leaders and getting ready for busi- 

ness. When Uncle Tip had his formidable 

grampus properly impaled, we shouldered 
the camp stuff and started. 

I separated myself from the others at the 
railroad cut and was soon busily whipping 
the frothy pools for anxious bass. They 
struck the little gray hackle like fiends. The 





small ones were just as anxious as the big 
fellows and had to be thrown back, all 
the more learned in the ways of the world. 

“Below the fork of the two streams Uncle 


A few of its many uses— 





Fighting Forest Fires 
Fighting Underground Fires 
Fighting Fires Underneath Page Tip came into view around a gaunt forma- 
Controlling Brush and Woods Fires 5 : a nigra 
Fire Protection for Small Communities tion of slate, deploring the loss of his be 
Supplying Water and Fire Protection 


loved grampus. He had captured several 


for Camps, Private Estates, etc. large game fish, however, before he lost his 
Manufactured by bait. 
PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. “Durned old rot-gut of a chub stole my 


, Wash. — . . a 
Seattle, Was bait,” he amiably complained as he squinted 


Write nearest distributor for 


cides ant ateediom upward at the glare of the sun, “but it 


proved my ‘contemption’ that grasshoppers 


with Samples end Prices attached even if only surfaced with rock, run into hungry public who seek their paradise be- 
aie 2 tay or gel figures of $10,000 to $30,000 per mile for hind the wheel of their favorite car. 
SMITH-GRAY : , 
700-4 Broadway New York A Gray Hackle and a Bucktail Spinner 


= — (Continued from page 364) 


It had been proved beyond a doubt, but 
we remembered that it was originally Silent 
Reuben’s “contemption,” and said nothing. 

Curlyhead had seventeen for his share of 
the spoils, a good record for a discarded 
spinner he had found upon a rock two 
years before, where it had been abandoned 
by some disgusted fisherman. Reuben the 
Mild had twenty, varying from the biggest 
down to a size which he had also cast back. 
I had eleven, with no conscientious scruples 
to haunt me concerning small ones. 

When we added our several stocks to a 
common string Curlyhead_ gleefully  ex- 
claimed, “Pap, we got a dish pan full!” 

But Reuben the Taciturn seemed to be 
cogitating deeply upon some remote subject. 
With a rare smile, he stopped his father. 
“Say, pap, what’d ye say when thet rot-gut 
got yer grampus down thar in the slate?” 

The shot went home and Uncle Tip 
winced. He looked up quickly with a char- 
acteristic jerk of the head, and then a genial 
smile overspread his sunburned features. 

“Well,” the cavalier of the faded blue 
overalls deliberated for an instant, “ef 
I’d been a cussin’ man—which I ain’t—I'd 





ng eee ey a ee will go far toward maintaining the forest 


ment on a strictly commercial basis which 








NEW-ARK FIRE PROTECTION industry. The growth of several desirable 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY species is relatively rapid, logging is in- 
17 Academy Street expensive, and large areas have little value 
| Newark, New Jersey for agriculture, thus creating favorable con- 
ditions for continuous and profitable forest 

| BARBER & ROSS, INC. production. 
| 11th and G Streets Northwest The Georgia Forest Products Company 
| Washington, D. C. |} has set an example in applied forest manage- 
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New England Distributor ain't no bait fer these parts.” a said ‘dam!’” 

A. H. BLANCHARD 

25 Hampshire Street The Satilla Forest 
Cambridge, Massachusetts (Continued from page 345) 


should be an inspiration to both consumers 
and producers through the Southeast. In 
the development of a forest area with the 
deliberate intention of growing timber as 4 
crop and at a profit, forestry passes into 
the realm of business. Upon such action 
largely depends the future supply of South- 
ern pine; while the prosperity of the South 
is in turn closely linked with its forest 


resources. 
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Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in the 
laboratories and the school 
forests. 


For further information and 


catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Choosing a School 


The schools whose advertisements 
appear in AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well-balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders in 
the profession of forestry. 

Members may select from them with 


the full assurance that they are choos- 
ing from the best. 








Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 
Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 
Gordon Parker, Director 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOUR-YEAR _ undergraduate 

course is offered in General 
Forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and special courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy; 
a four-year course in pulp and paper 
manufacture and a short course each 
spring in dry-kiln engineering and 
lumber grading are given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Experimental Forest of 1,000 
acres at Cranberry Lake, the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest of 
2,250 acres in the Lake George-War- 
rensburg district, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life 
Forest Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a 
complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for research and instruction. Stu- 
dents may elect work in nine different 
fields. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 














Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 

Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 


gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in the magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
near at hand. 

Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further informa- 


tion, address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
Oregon State 

Agricultural College 

Oregon 


Corvallis - - - 


University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_ four 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 


For Catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 

















Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 


A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 19 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually car- 
ried on. Extensive plantations established 
from the Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degree of M. F. or D. S. 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 








School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 


ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 
Large logging and_ milling 


operations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive Fed- 
eral, State, and private forests, 
near at hand. Excellent opportun- 
ity for summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. Miter, Dean 
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Among prominent persons and in- 
stitutions served by the Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 

HON. HERBERT C. HOOVER 
DR. LEE DE FOREST 
ADOLPH OCHS 
REX BEACH 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

SEA VIEW GOLF CLUB 

EDISON ~ + TRIC 
LUMINATING CO. 

CITY OF bes TLE CREEK 

U.s. BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Charles M. Schwab, Loretto, Pa., by Frank Swift Chase 
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urprisingly low in cost 


73% of Davey clients paid less than $ 


In 1927 Davey Tree Surgeons served 17,417 clients, 
from Boston to Kansas City and from Canada to the 
Gulf. The volume of businesslast year was $2,400,000. 
And yet for this expert, reliable tree service— 
9726 clients paid less than $50.00 each 
2944 paid from $50.00 to $100.00 each 
2372 paid from $100.00 to $200.00 each 
1687 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 
And only 688 paid over $500.00 each 
Davey Tree Surgeons are easily available. They 
live and work in your vicinity. There are nearly 
900 of them now—all carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, properly disciplined and supervised, and 
held to a high standard of service—scattered over 
the eastern half of this country and Canada. 
The business of The Davey Tree Expert Company 
has trebled since 1923, as follows: 
aT a > al y, ry al N ‘N _ r | rj ’ 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CoO., 
Branch offices with telephones: 
Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St 
Insurance Exchange Bldg.; Rox hester, Builder's 
Bldg.; B more, American Bidg.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; 
Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Cle eland, Hippodrome Bldg.; 
cantile Library Bldg.; Louist tlle, Todd Bldg.; Memphis, 
Motors Bldg.; Grand Rapids, Mic higan Trust Blidg.; 
Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg. 


: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Boston, Statler Bldg.; 
; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bl dg.; Pittsfield, Mass., 
Exchange; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; 

Charlotte, N. C., 
Te sledo, 
Exchange Bldg.; 
Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; 


$700 each 


$ 800,000 
$1, 200, 000 


Volume in 1923......... 
Volume in 

Volume in 

Volume in $2,000,000 

Volume in $2,400,000 

This steady and substantial growth does not 
prove everything, but it does indicate a high measure 
of value and satisfaction. How else could this per- 
sonal service business be maintained and made to 
grow? More than half the business each year comes 
from former clients. 

Every hour of every day 900 Davey Tree Sur- 
geons are working on probation. Every client re- 
serves the right to stop the work at his discretion. 
They must give satisfaction or they would have no 
employment. They will please you also. Wire or 
write nearest office. 


987 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Providence, R.1.; 36 Exchange Pl.; 
Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Montre al, 
West; Philadelphia, ‘Land Title 
First National Bank Bldg.; ; Atlanta, Healey Bldg.; 
Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.; Cincinnati, Mer- 
Fletcher Savings & Trust Bl ig.; ; Detroit, General 
Andrus Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; 


Inc., 


Ste venson Bldg.; 
Toronto, 71 King St., 


Nicholas Bldg.; 
Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis, 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 





DAVE 


Y TRE 


SURGEONS 


ARTIN L. Davey, President and General Manager 





PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, 


INC., 
WASHINGTON, D. O. 





